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Proper care of the skin promotes healthy 
circulation and helps every function of the 
body, from the action of the muscles, to the 
digestion of the food. 

Turkish baths are too severe for many 
even fairly healthy people; but, when they 
can be borne, they take off the dead skin, 
open all the pores of the body, soothe the 
nerves and give the bather a new and 
brighter sense of life. 

Hand Sapolio equalsa MILD TURK- 

ISH BATH in many ofits advantages. & 
It demands no extreme of heat or cold, a 
but removes all scurf, casts off the 
i sonateattiy dying outer skin, and 
gives the inner skin a chance to as- 


similate new life. ‘The perfect purity 

of Hand Sapolio makes it a very desir- 

able toilet article. It contains no animal 

fats, but is made from the most. healthful 
of vegetable oils. 


In offices and factories it is indispensable. 
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—are but three, 
O’er all the world, whoe'er she be- 
To handsome grow, 
And have a beau, 
And to the bridal altar go-. 
All these fruitions of her hope 
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STRENUOUS LIFE FOR GIRLS 


BY HENRY VAN DYKE 







O77 HEN the editor of Harper’s Bazar 
4k? wrote to ask me-for an article on 
ib “The Strenuous Life for Girls,” I 
begged to be excused, on the ground 
that I did not. believe in it. To 
which she answered that this was 
precisely the reason why she wished me to produce 
the article. 

The incident illustrates the theme. A strenuous 
person never would have permitted this confession 
of unbelief to pass unpunished. She would have 
dealt with it as Mrs. Gamp and Mrs. Prig did with 
their unhappy patient at the Bull Inn. She would 
have harrowed its hair, and shaken it into sub- 
mission, and packed it off in the stage-coach, sur- 
prised, sad, and speechless. 

But how much more graceful and effectual was 
the course pursued in the present case. It did not 
commit the judicious editor to any positive opinion 
upon the question at issue. It was mild, sympa- 
thetic, encouraging. It did not express any scorn 
or anger towards the poor sceptic. But none the 
less was it a compelling demand that he should 
stand and deliver a reason for the unfaith that 
was in him. 

A woman’s power avails most when it is asserted 
least. 

Strenuousness, or perhaps strenuosity,—I am not 
quite sure which is the better form of the insistent 
noun,—is a quality which has long existed in peo- 
ple and things; but the high honor and the im- 
portant réle which are claimed for it to-day are 
somewhat recent; and before the claim is granted 
it would be well for us to have a little clearer idea 
of what the quality means. 

Is it simply another name for earnestness, 
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vigor, energy? Surely, then, it is a good 
thing, and much to be desired in boys and 
girls, in men and women. It is not the 
highest quality. Thoughtfulness is higher. 
Sincerity is higher. Charity is highest of 
all. But these noble traits are enhanced in 
value when they are filled with courage and 
lived out with steady force. 

Strenuosity, however, seems to imply at 
least a shade of difference from energy, else 
why the new name? The dictionary says it 
is something “eagerly pressing or urgent, 
strongly insistent, marked by uncompromising 
zeal.” Running the word back to its root in 
the Greek, we find orpynrijc; “strong, hard, 
rough, harsh, especially of sounds ”—for ex- 
ample, “the strenuous trumpets.” 

Precisely! The strenuous life is the life 
that sounds like a trumpet. It is dominant, 
assertive, militant. There is a tone of de- 
fiance and strife in it. It is next door to a 
strident life. If this is what it means, it is 
not a natural nor a desirable life for girls. 

I take it for granted that a man and a 
woman are of the same worth and not of the 
same kind. A woman’s special and inesti- 
mable value in the world lies just in the 
qualities which make her womanhood. And 
these are things which strenuosity must dis- 
turb, if not destroy. 

A serene and gentle dignity; a tranquil 
wisdom to counsel and restrain; a fine deli- 
cacy of feeling, quick to rejoice, tender to 
suffer, yet patient to endure; a subtle sense 
of the values of small, unpurchasable things; 
a power of great confidence and of self-sac- 
rifice almost limitless where love speaks the 
word and duty shows the task; an instinct of 
protection, and a joyful pride in mothering 
the weak; a brave loyalty to the rights of the 
heart against “the freezing reason’s colder 
part”; a noble hunger and thirst for har- 
mony; an impregnable strength of personal 
reserve; and an exhaustless generosity of 
personal surrender—these are the native 
glories of womanhood. These are the things 
that life, if true and well-ordered, should 
deepen, unfold, brighten, and harmonize in 
the perfection of a woman’s character. 

The pity is that men, whose share in the 
ordering of life has been larger than their 
thoughtfulness has earned, have often made 
it difficult, if not impossible, for women to 
keep, much more to develop, the best part of 
their womanhood. A social order that blindly 
disregards, in its so-called progress, the dis- 
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tinetive needs and rights and uses of great 
multitudes of women, taking away their do- 
mestic occupations, and failing to make a 
place for them in the new industrial system, 
legislating them into” independence and edu- 
cating them for dependence, declaring in 
words their equality and in wages their 
inferiority, pushing them irresistibly into the 
struggle for a living, and forgetting to give 
them either an equipment for the strife or a 
place in the ranks, is, in effect, not a social 
order at all. It is a social confusion. 

But it would be a thousandfold greater pity 
to look for the cure of this confusion in the 
elimination of women by transforming them 
into men—and men who must inevitably 
carry a handicap. Material limits utility. 
Waste is the failure to appreciate fitness. 
Fruit-trees burn well, but orchards are not 
planted for firewood. Atalanta was wise 
when she stopped running and picked up the 
apples. She lost the race and won the vic- 
tory. 

We sometimes say of a woman that she does 
her work as well as a man, so that it cannot 
be distinguished from a man’s work. This 
sounds like praise, but it is really blame. 
Something has been lost. Distinction is the 
crown of work. 

I am no advocate of a narrower life for 
woman, but of a life which shall be broad 
enough for her to unfold her own nature. 
The worst slavery is that which makes a 
woman pretend to be a man. 

The strenuous life fer a girl is a form of 
hysteria. It is a functional disorder. It sac- 
rifices strength for spasms. 

Suppose she is at college, studying. How 
shall she get the best intellectual results: 
accuracy of perception, breadth of vision, deli- 
eacy of taste, respect for truth? By disre- 
garding the balance of her physical and men- 
tal nature, and plunging into an intense pur- 
suit of special knowledge, a fierce competition 
for marks and honors and prizes? The 
achievement, whatever it may be, will hardly 
compensate her (or us) for its probable 
cost. Poise is more precious than penetra- 
tion. Learning may be a climb, but wisdom is 
a growth. The best that we know is the 
harvest of a quiet mind. The sanity of 
scholarship depends upon a normal life. The 
finest woman’s college is a college for women. 
The best girls in it are never imitation boys. 

Suppose a girl goes in for physical exer- 
cise, out-of-door sports and pastimes. Is the 
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strenuous life the one that will give her 
the most real’ pleasure and the best develop- 
ment? Too much of our sport has already 
passed through the process of contest into 
the stage of conflict. When a game becomes 
a public show the player is changed into a 
performer. The nervous strain, the restless 
ambition, the championship fever, which have 
transformed much of our play into the hard- 
est kind of work, are not influences favorable 
to the development of womanly qualities. 
They are not even good for the making of 
sound, strong, graceful bodies. 

Let a girl use the right implement for 
every pastime: a real paddle for canoeing; 
real skates, not orthopedic machines, for 
skating; a real saddle, not a chair, ‘or riding; 
a real ball, not a bean-bag, for ball-playing. 
Let her wear the right dress, becoming, com- 
fortable, modest because suitable, ncither a 
disguise nor a disfigurement. Let her play 
tennis, golf, hand-ball, basket-ball—any game 
thot is worth her candle; let her play it not 
strenuously, with jaws clinched, nerves strain- 
ed, and eyes greedy for a prize; but let her 
play it vigorously, freely, happily, first and 
chiefly for the fun of it, also for the exer- 
cise which it gives, and not least for the sake 
of comradeship—for these three things, and 
for these only, let the girl play! 

Studying, or playing, or working, she owes 
her first allegiance to the ideal of her own 
womanhood. She can never do anything in 
the world that will be worth half as much as 
what she can be. But she can never be her 
best unless she does something, and does it 
well. 

It is desirable, beyond a question, that every 
girl should be able to earn her living outside 
of her home if necessary. The question is 
whether it is desirable that it should be neces- 
sary. I think not. 

Home-making is the one manufacture in 
which women will always have the advantage. 
The woman who makes a home earns her liv- 
ing in the fairest and best way. 

A living is scant pay for her. 
happiness and honor. 
rubies. 

All our external industries, all our legisla- 
tures and courts, all our armies and navies, 
exist mainly for the support and protection 
of that kingdom which woman rules. 


She -earns 
Her -price is above 


In the centre, then, he showed a tent 
Where, laughing safe, a woman bent 
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Over her babe, and, her above, 

Lean’d in his turn a graver love. 

“ Behold the two idolatries 

By which,” cried he, “ the world defies 
Chaos and death, and for whose sake 

All else must war and work and wake.” 


When a man says that wifehood is a wo- 
man’s only career, he awakens much resent- 
ment. And rightly. It is not her only career. 
It is not a career at all. It is an existence. 
{t is large enough to hold a hundred careers. 
There is room in it for all the accomplish- 
ments. None of the tones of life come amiss 
to it, except the sour and the strenuous. 

Returning to one’s domicile is a very dif- 
ferent thing from going home. Weddings are 
more numerous than marriages. Parents live 
on every street; fathers and mothers are not 
so common. Their number is greatly di- 
minished by the prevalence of two destruc- 
tive habits: the “yes-dear” habit, and the 
“ stop-that ” habit. 

I know of no art that demands as much 
skill and patience, hard Work and happy sug- 
gestions, firmness of hand and fineness of 
touch, as the making of a home. Schools 
cannot teach it. Genius is not equal to it. 
It requires inspiration. 

Jn that rare book, The Life of Adam, by 
Solomon Singlewitz, it is written, “ Woman’s 
sphere is an atmosphere.” 

There is an air, pure, serene, stimulating, 
in which it is pleasant to live and easy to 
work and sweet to rest. Some people are al- 
ways surrounded by an influence which has 
the same effect upon the spirit that this fine 
air has upon the body. It comes from the 
heights of a clean, steady, cheerful, unselfish 
life. The woman whose soul walks in these 
lofty places carries their emanations with her 
wherever she goes, and has power to lead 
others upward. 

Four great English poets have expressed 
their ideal of womanhood in memorable verse. 
Milton in the eighth book of “ Paradise Lost ” 
atones for some of his theoretical errors about 
woman, in that splendid passage: 


Yet, when I approach 
Her loveliness, so absolute she seems 
And in herself complete, so well to know 
Her own, that what she wills to do or say 
Seems wisest, virtuousest, discréetest, best. 
All higher Knowledge in her presence falls 
Degraded; Wisdom in discourse with her 
Loses, discountenanced, and like Folly shows; 
Authority and Reason on her wait, 
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As one intended first, not after made 
Occasionally; and, to consummate all, 
Greatness of mind and nobleness their seat 
Build in her loveliest, and create an awe 
About her, as a guard angelic placed. 


Browning pays his tribute in that passion- 
ate outburst at the close of the first part of 
“The Ring and the Book,” beginning, 


O lyric Love, half angel and half bird, 
And all a wonder and a wild desire. 


Tennyson utters his ideal in the last 


book of “ The Princess ”: 


For woman is not undevelopt man 

But diverse: could we make her as the man 
Sweet Love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 


Wordsworth paints his picture of a perfect 
woman (the clearest, and, in my judgment, 
the most beautiful of all) in the three 
stanzas entitled “She Was a Phantom of De- 
light,” of which I may quote but one: 


I saw her upon nearer view, 
A spirit, yet a Woman too! 
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Her household motions light and free, 
And steps of virgin liberty; 

A countenance in which did meet 

Sweet records, promises as sweet; 

A creature not too bright or good 

For human nature’s daily food; 

For transient sorrows, simple wiles, 
Praise, blame, love, kisses, tears, and smiles. 


It is a long way from such ideals of woman- 
hood as these to the strenuous life,—the life 
that strives and cries and makes its voice to 
be heard in the streets,—the life that grows 
sharp with rivalry, and hard with conflict, 
and shallow with ostentation,—the life that 
runs panting after the latest fad, and turns 
languidly from lowly tasks and plain plea- 
sures,—the life that cares more for notoriety 
than for gratitude, and is always ready to 
sacrifice peace to publicity,—the life that 
makes a lot of noise but little music. 

Doubtless in such a life a strong, clever 
woman can make her way. But certainly she 
can never hold “ her own.” 

The strenuous life for girls is like martial 
music for violins. They can play it. But it 
does not sound well. 
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BY ELEANOR WADDLE 
With swinging scythe, Time gathers in 
the years, 
But not the tender years of Hope and 
Youth; 
For Youth is dead, long since, and Hope, 
in sooth, 
Had spent her strength ere Love was turned 
to tears; 
Yet ever when the season comes again, 
When mellow bends the fruit at sum- 
mer’s noon, 
And jocund trills the meadow-lark’s 
full tune, 
Returns the dream that love was not in vain. 


Like murmuring notes sustained in rare 
conch shells, 
Which children hold unto a listening ear, 
Her voice again bewitches and impels ;— 
And in her eyes—those eyes forever 
dear ,— 
There is a charm which never 
Time dispels, 
Though now or then;— 
or whether far or 
near, 
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ILLUSTRATED BY HERMANN HEYER 


SS WINGATE sank comfort- 
ably into her steamer chair 
and submitted herself, with 
the ease of one long used to 
such service, to the ministra- 
tions of a deck steward. He 
deftly tucked her rug around her and folded 
it in under her feet, adjusted the cushions at 
exactly the right angle to support her back, 
and then laid in her lap the package of mail 
and the book and periodical whose leaves 
were still uncut. 

The New York pier from which the great 
ocean liner had just swung out was not half 
an hour behind. Some of the passengers 
were now hanging over the deck rail, gazing 
homesickly at the receding American shore. 
Others bustled actively about settling them- 
selves for the morning, as she had already 
done, but even among these she saw sus- 
piciously red eyelids. Miss Wingate had shed 
no tears over her departure from her native 
land, and the distinguished friends who had 
come down to the pier to see her off had also 
borne the parting with undiminished cheer- 
fulness. She felt they would exist very com- 
fortably during the four months that were 
to elapse before they saw her again. So 
would she! There was not one among them, 
as she was only too well assured, at all vital 
to her. Humanity interested her imperson- 
ally, but for individuals she had found sur- 
prisingly little affinity. She glanced care- 
lessly over the letters in her lap, and, as she 
recognized the handwriting, could forecast the 
entertainment or support each was likely to 





afford. Many of them would be entertain- 
ing, a few brilliant—but there was not a 
heart throb in one of those letters. She 
smiled as the thought crossed her mind, but 
let herself dwell on what it connoted. 

Why should there be a heart throb? She 
had done nothing to call for one, that she 
could remember. Her intercourse with others 
was cordial, but never close. Many men had 
pretended to love her, but her money, she 
feared, might account for that; and women 
flattered her, for her position was an enviable 
one and she could do much for her so-called 
friends. Now she was trying a new experi- 
ment. She was going abroad. She knew no 
one on the ship, and exulted in the fact. She 
had dropped a part of her name and was 
travelling very simply, without a maid. Fora 
time she would be a spectator of life as acted 
on the steamer’s stage, with its human 
freight as the dramatis persone. Then, 
when she reached Europe, she would work 
among the poor and do what good she could 
among them. 

The chairs on deck had begun to fill, for 
the morning was passing. She looked more 
closely at her nearest neighbors. At her right 
an open door led to the stairs that descended 
to the lower deck. There was no chair on 
that side, as it would have interfered with 
the people who used the passageway. The 
first five of the chairs beyond the door were 
occupied by a German family of eminent 
respectability and unmistakable dulness. At 
her left was a vacant chair, and beyond that 


several travelling salesmen held forth in 
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animated discussion of the merits of their 
respective business houses. Miss Wingate 
surveyed the empty chair with a curious eye. 
In the place for the owner’s name there was 
a small card, which without compunction she 
leaned forward to read. It bore one word— 
that rose in black from its white background 
with almost painful directness. The word 
was Smith. 

Miss Wingate closed her eyes wearily and 
struggled with amgunmistakable sense of dis- 
appointment, for @he‘had taken a slow ship, 
and there were eight days of this environment 
before her. A little bustle made her open 
them again. The steward, bearing an arm- 
ful of rugs and cushions, stood beside the 
empty chair, and a woman was just prepar- 
ing to seat herself in it. She dropped her 
lashes and studied the new neighbor behind 
the effective screen they afforded. 

She was young, Miss Wingate decided. She 
herself had reached the age when all women 
seem young who are under forty. Miss 
Smith—or was it Mrs. Smith?—was perhaps 
thirty-five. She stood with her back to the 
silent spectator, and the latter observed with 
appreciation the perfection of her figure and 
her costume. On her head was a small cap 
with a peak to shade the eyes. Buttoned 
around her was a tightly fitting reefer of 
foreign make, with an embroidered collar 
that came up closely under her chin. Her 
short skirt was of heavy tweed, and as she 
settled into her chair Miss Wingate saw that 
the small feet the steward hastened to cover 
with her rug were clad in dark tan boots, of 
perfect fit and style, with rubber heels. All 
her travelling outfit for comfort spoke of 
luxury, and the slight gestures of the hand 
with which she emphasized her wishes were 
those of a woman accustomed to command 
and to be obeyed. She did not speak until 
Miss Wingate made a movement to withdraw 
her own rug from where it encroached on 
her neighbor’s chair. Then she turned 
alertly, with a singularly brilliant smile and 
a courteous word of acknowledgment. The 
word and one glance of her face supplied 
Miss Wingate with an instantaneous convic- 


tion. “It is neither Mrs. Smith nor Miss 
Smith,” she told herself. “It is not Smith 
at all.” 


It was true that nothing could be more 
foreign than her neighbor’s face. Her eyes, 
of which Miss Wingate had caught so brief 
a glimpse, were very large and dark—of a 
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peculiar velvety brown. Her skin was richly 
olive, and against this depth of color the 
whiteness of her teeth was almost startling. 
Her abundant hair was black and had a 
natural wave. But it was her mouth to 
which Miss Wingate’s gaze reverted irre- 
sistibly. Seen in profile, it showed exquisite 
curves and a tragic sadness. 

Later, Miss Wingate glanced over her pas- 
senger list for any additional information it 
might afford. The ship was a German liner, 
and there was a long array of Teutonic 
names, with a liberal sprinkling of others. 
Among the S8’s she found repeated the simple 
legend of the chair,—Mrs. Smith. There 
were no initials. She glanced again at her 
neighbor, and at that moment the first bugle 
call for luncheon echoed on deck and Mrs. 
Smith unrolled herself from her mummy-like 
wrappings, rose, and strolled below with no 
eagerness, but a wholesome, normal interest 
in complying with its summons..,.The Amer- 
ican woman looked after her as she walked 
down the deck, and the conclusion she had 
reached earlier in the day strengthened. Miss 
Wingate had travelled much, and had lived 
among peoples of varied nationalities. That 
supple, undulating walk she would have 
recognized among the women of a hundred 
races. It was the unmistakable walk of the 
Slav. 

After luncheon she drifted aimlessly 
toward the front of the ship, and, leaning 
over the high rail, looked down upon the 
steerage passengers. They were stretched out 
upon the deck in various stages of discom- 
fort and cold and illness. Just below her a 
mother, holding a sick child in her arms, was 
vainly trying to force some food past its lips. 
It turned its head away with a wail of pro- 
test. She had been conscious when she 
reached the rail of another silent figure 
leaning there, and she was not surprised 
when at her ear a contralto voice with a 
foreign accent said, quietly: 

“We are good sailors, you and I, madem- 
oiselle. Our poor friends below are less 
happy. How miserable they all seem, the un- 
fortunate ones.” 

Miss Wingate looked into the brown eyes 
under the little peaked cap and saw that 
they were wet. The sick baby and the dumb 
suffering of the others had appealed strong- 
ly to Mrs. Smith, who, she knew in that in- 
stant, was sympathetic and loved the poor. 
There was no pose in the attitude. Every 
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line in the woman’s face showed that those 
wet eyes had looked long on human suffer- 
ing and that she had suffered, too. The idle 
curiosity, of which the American was half 
ashamed, seemed to die at once, and in its 
place blossomed a sudden sense of intimate 
sympathy and understanding. She answered 
simply, as if they had known each other for 
years. 

“They are ill now,” she said, “and, of 
course, they are miserable. But there is an- 
other side to it. Most of these people, I 
think, are emigrants who have succeeded in 
America. They have saved up a little money 
and are going home for a visit, or to stay 
there because they prefer it. The discom- 
fort of the moment is no more to them than it 
is to any of the seasick passengers on board. 
My heart achés for them when they are com- 
ing to America for the first time—when they 
have left their own land behind and are 
travelling to a strange country to begin life 
all over again, handicapped by ignorance and 
poverty.” 

The dark face beside her lighted up with 
one of its irresistible smiles. 

“But, pardon, to me it seems that you 
have it all wrong,” she said, quickly. “ You 
are looking at the situation upside down. 
When they are coming here they are taking 
a long stride away from misery toward prog- 
ress. They have left behind them their own 
land, where there is no hope for such as they. 
In this big fine country of yours work and 
liberty and a future await them. That they 
had the courage to come shows that in them, 
in most of them, will be the courage to con- 
quer. America lifts them up. Europe grinds 
them down. Some of these people below us 
are going back to that. Already I have talk- 
ed to them. The mother with the sick child 
found no one to meet her. Those three men 
in the corner are returning because they 
have not succeeded. The two near them, the 
old men, had not the money to land. So 
they are facing their grim misery—those 
brothers of ours whom not even America 
could help.” 

She stopped suddenly, as if she realized 
her own vehemence. 

“Pardon me,” she said; “do not think I 
am a platform speaker. But I love these 
people and I have been among them a great 
deal.” 

Miss Wingate responded frankly. She had 
worked among the poor for years, she said, 
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and she was now going abroad to study the 
condition over there. She could accomplish 
more at home, she added, if she knew better 
what their life had been before they came 
here. It was not her habit to discuss this in- 
terest of hers, but she found herself doing 
it now in detail, and was surprised by her 
own unusual expansiveness. 

The foreigner turned a sudden glance upon 
her. It was not long, but in that instant 
Miss Wingate felt that was weighed and 
judgment passed. The amused her a 
little. She herself had a habit of holding the 
scales in her world; she had long been a 
just but exacting judge of the men and 
women around her. Mrs. Smith spoke 
soberly. 

“T would like to talk with you more about 
it all,” she said,—* your work and your plans. 
I can perhaps help you. I know well the 
condition of the people in France, Italy, Ger- 
many—” She stopped and looked out to sea. 
Far off, against the horizon line, a whale was 
spouting. They watched him idly until he 
disappeared, and then drifted back to their 
steamer chairs and settled there cozily to- 
gether, quite as if their association was not to 
be lightly disturbed. 

That night at ten o’clock Miss Wingate 
sat on deck wondering what had become of 
her new acquaintance. It was cold and over 
the water hung a gray mist, through which 
the moonlight forced its humid way. Ma- 
dame, as she called her in her thoughts, had 
not been at dinner. For an instant Miss 
Wingate wondered if she were ill; and at once 
rejected the idea as unworthy. [Illness or 
other weakness seemed remote from that 
striking personality; but as the thought 
crossed her mind she modified it, for the wo- 
man herself stepped out on deck through the 
open door beside her, and Miss Wingate saw 
that she was very pale. 

“ The child has just died,” Mrs. Smith said, 
taking the other’s interest and comprehen- 
sion for granted, as a matter of course. “ The 
poor mother! She did not realize how ill it 
was. They never do. And now, poor soul—” 

“Have you been in the steerage the whole 
evening?” Miss Wingate asked. 

“Oh yes, since five o’clock. They had the 
baby in the hospital and the mother was al- 
most insane. Fortunately, I speak her lan- 
guage and I could explain matters to her. 
But I came now for you to help us, if you 
will. They bury the little one at midnight— 
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when people are asleep and the ship is quiet. 
The mother is to be present,—they are will- 
ing; and if you are there with us it may 
comfort her. She knows no one, you see, and 
it is all very terrible for her—” 

Mrs. Smith’s voice trembled slightly. 
Calm as she was, she showed the strain she 
had been under. She looked very tired and 
almost old. Miss Wingate rose at once, lend- 
ing herself to. the situation in hand with 
characteristic energy. 

“ We will do all we can for her,” she said, 
“but this moment it is you who need atten- 
tion. You are worn out, and you have had no 
dinner.” She called a passing steward, and 
gave him a few brief instructions. “ Bring 
it here,” she added. She wrapped the rugs 
around the other woman as she spoke, and 
pressed her gently back among the pillows. 

“You should have let me know,” she said, 
reproachfully. “I might have helped in- 
stead of dreaming here.” 

Mrs. Smith succumbed with a little sigh of 
relaxation. 

“T thought it might last all night,” she ex- 
plained. “I meant to call on you later, as 
I have done, you see. Now we are both free 
for the time; she sleeps, and one of the steer- 
age women watches her. She has had a dose 
of chloral, but I have promised to wake her 
at twelve, that she may look her last on the 
little one.” 

She drank the bouillon when it came, and 
ate a sandwich. “ And now,” she said, sud- 
denly, “let me doze for a little time. I have 
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not slept for a week and I have been under * 


a great strain. I feel to-night as if there 
were a pall over the whole world.” 

Miss Wingate leaned back comfortably in 
her chair and gave herself up to thought. 
Soon she knew, by the regular breathing of 
the other, that the tired woman was asleep. 
Drawing her watch stealthily from her belt, 
she saw that it was eleven o’clock. Madame 
had a full hour in which to rest after the 
strain of the day and before the greater 
strain of the midnight hour to come. She 
kept watch faithfully by her side, and, for 
once in her life, forgot to analyze the feeling 
that made this service possible and pleasant. 

She never forgot that midnight burial, 
brief as it was. The steamer hung silent on 
the water for a few tragedy-filled moments, 
and the faces of the officers and the three 
women looked ghastly in the moonlit mist. 
The waves seemed to take their tiny burden 
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reverently, but Miss Wingate felt soul-sick 
at these rapid revelations of the tragedies of 
life. It was almost dawn when the two 
women left the mother, atid in the interval 
they had walked the steerage deck with her 
hour after hour. Toward morning chloral 
again worked its insidious benefit and they 
were free. They parted at the door of Miss 
Wingate’s state-room with a clasp of hands. 
As she undressed drowsily in the gray light 
of the dawn stealing through the port-hole 
window, she thought how singularly full and 
unique had been this first day and night of 
the voyage. She seemed-to see again, as she 
lay in her berth, the little body consigned to 
the waves, and the ghastly face of its mother. 
But clearest of all was her sense* of the 
dominant personality of all those hours, the 
beautiful-faced stranger who had, without 
knowing it, knocked at the door of her heart 
and‘entered. After all these years she had 
found a friend. It was with this thought 
that Miss Wingate fell asleep. 

Two women can become very well ac- 
quainted in eight days on shipboard, if each 
is travelling alone and has, for the moment, 
no other dominant interest. These two 
hardly realized how much they were seeing 
of each other as the days passed. They 
visited their steerage friends, and it became 
the natural thing that they should walk and 
talk and spend the days and the long evenings 
together. In their conversations they touch- 
ed on a surprising range of subjects. Neither 
wished to speak of herself, and a week had 
passed before each realized that it was the 
exquisite tact and good breeding of the other, 
as well as her own preference, that kept the 
topics so impersonal. It was extraordinary, 
Miss Wingate reflected, that it should be so. 
They were now at the point of parting; she 
herself was to leave the steamer at Cher- 
bourg that night, while Mrs. Smith went on 
to Hamburg. In a very few hours they would 
have separated, perhaps forever, and neither 
knew the other’s name or home, aught of 
her family or of her friends. They had met 
like disembodied spirits on the ocean; they 
had discussed musie and literature and art 
and travel, and each had felt a surprisingly 
strong sense of affectionate intimacy—but 
not a clew to identity had slipped through 
their lips. At their parting this mystery 
would leave them as sharply cleft asunder as 
the great waves cut by the ship’s prow. 

All these thoughts passed through Miss 
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Wingate’s mind as she leaned over the deck 
rail, looking at the lights that twinkled 
on the French coast. Very soon the tender 
would come out for the passengers who were 
to disembark for Cherbourg, and in the midst 
of the commotion and excitement she and her 
new friend would say good-by, and that 


would be the end of the most satisfying - 


friendship of her life. But need it be? Not 
so far, surely, as she herself was concerned; 
only too gladly would she tell the other any- 
thing she wished to know. But Mrs. Smith’s 
attitude, she realized, was essentially differ- 
ent from her own. The foreigner’s was the 
impenetrable mask of the woman who keeps 
her counsel for good reason and for all time. 
In other respects she was intensely feminine 
and human to the core; but beyond the im- 
penetrable barriers of that reserve Miss Win- 
gate could not encroach for one instant. 
It had made her own reserve the natural and 
inevitable course. Under no other condi- 
tions could they have reached their common 
footing. While they were together this had 
been of little importance, but now—Miss 
Wingate was conscious of the shyness of a 
school-girl as she turned to her silent com- 
panion. 

“Tt will soon be good-by, madame,” she 
said. “Must it be a final one? May I not 
hope to meet you again sometime ?” 

The Slav hesitated a moment, and in that 
pause Miss Wingate found her courage. 

“We have been very impersonal during 
this voyage,” she went on, hurriedly. “We 
have exchanged no confidences, and we know 
nothing of each other. But.I have not felt 
for one moment that we were strangers. It 
seems to me that I have known and loved you 
for years. I would gladly have told you at 
any time the little there is to know about 
myself if you had seemed to wish it. But I 
have not desired to force confidence on you 
or from you; I am not trying to do that now 
—only ”—her voice faltered a_ little—“T 
cannot let you slip out of my life without 
some effort to keep you there. Will you not 
write to me, and may I not see you some- 
time again?” 

She felt her hands taken in a strong, quick 
grasp. The brown eyes looking into her own 
were dim. She turned her head away and 
looked again at the distant lights, for she 
knew at once what was coming. 

“Tf I could choose to-night a friend from 
all the world,” said the voice that had grown 
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so familiar, “I would say to Fate, ‘Let me 
have this one.’ I have never liked any one so 
much in so short a time. I could trust you— 
and I want you—but friendship is not for 
me. I cannot tell you why, though you 
would understand only too quickly if I could. 
Do you see that tender coming over the 
waves? It is coming for you and the other 
passengers. When you are on it, it will 
steam away to the French coast, and this 
ship on which I remain will head toward the 
North Sea. Each must go its way, and their 
ways are different. If they kept together, 
only one could reach its destination. It is 
so with you and me. It was never meant 
that we should hold together. Chance—some 
strange, blessed chance—has given me these 
few days with you. During them we felt, if 
we did not speak it, how close to each other 
we had grown. I shall remember them, and 
you, all my life—and I shall need that 
memory in the days to come.” 

Miss Wingate’s head sank lower. 

“You are in trouble. Is there—anything 
I can do?” 

“Nothing! Or, yes, there is,” her friend 
answered with sudden energy. “ Put me out 
of your dear heart as soon as you can! But 
first say a prayer for me, and if, in the 
future, you should hear something of me 
that hurts you—do not judge. What can you 
know of what my people suffer?” She utter- 
ed the last words almost to herself, and then 
checked herself abruptly. 

“We are growing very sentimental for ma- 
ture women with a purpose in life, are we 
not?” she added, in a lighter tone. “ But 
see, your tender is here, and the passengers 
are getting ready to leave the ship. Good- 
by—God bless you.” 

She kissed her slowly on each cheek, giv- 
ing the caress its highest eloquence, and Miss 
Wingate returned it, almost solemnly, like 
one in a dream. She heard the band begin 
the swinging march which was the German 
ship’s farewell to its passengers for France. 
Still as in a dream she descended the gang- 
way and took a seat in a remote corner of the 
tender. It pulled away from the great ship 
and she saw the line of water widening be- 
tween. On the deck far above the passengers 
hung over the rail, waving their handker- 
chiefs and calling good-by to the friends 
they had made on the voyage. Their voices 
grew fainter as the distance between the 
boats increased. Finally only the music of 








the band came softly across the stretch of 
water, and at last even that was silent. The 
sturdy little tender was puffing its way to 
the coast; far off on the sea the lights of the 
liner were growing dim and dimmer. 

For a moment Miss Wingate felt en- 
gulfed by the most horrible loneliness of her 
whole life. Something very like a sob shook 
her. Then she lifted her head and the pride 
of many generations came to her rescue. In 
her life there had been singularly little 
heart interest, and for that reason this new 
friendship had been a very beautiful and 
precious thing. But it was over, and she 
would bear the disappointment, yes, the 
grief, for it was a grief, with dignity. She 
reminded herself that she was a woman of 
the world and not a sentimental school-girl. 
And having worked out this conclusion to 
her entire self-respect, Miss Esther Wingate, 
possessor of millions, dropped her head on 
her folded arms and cried for quite ten 
minutes. 

She was too strong and self-reliant to re- 
main depressed. For a few days she let her- 
self indulge in rather softening reveries, in 
which her lost friend figured, and she found 
herself haunting the places where she knew 
the other had been, and dreaming in the 
Louvre and the Luxembourg before the pic- 
tures and statues the other woman loved. 
But very soon she was again looking at life 
in her own characteristic fashion—a little 
suspiciously, more wistfully, but always 
bravely. She found comfort in working 
among the poor; “ Madame” had loved them, 
and she felt almost as if she were doing 
something for her in this care of the under 
ones of humanity. She travelled slowly 
through Europe, finding work, and interest 
in the work, and successfully concealing her 
own identity behind the name she had 
chosen. It was characteristic of her that, in 
visiting the cities and the localities to which 
Mrs. Smith had referred her, she made no 
effort to discover the identity of that mys- 
terious stranger. Perhaps she could not 
have succeeded had she tried, but however 
easy the task might have been, it was as im- 
possible for Miss Wingate to ask a question 
in the matter as it would have been to read, 
uninvited, another person’s private corre- 
spondence. Mrs. Smith wished to remain 
unknown—that was sufficient. 

It was almost four months later, and the 
date of her return voyage was very near, 
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when she visited a little city, the seat of a 
reigning duke. Before she had been there 
two days she was recognized by the wife of 
a high official of the court, who had met her 
during a visit to New York. Miss Wingate 
good-naturedly and even willingly threw off 
her incognito and reconciled herself to the 
round of festivities which followed. There had 
been several occasions when it had been dis- 
tinctly inconvenient to be merely Miss Wynne, 
an eccentric American travelling alone. She 
felt a surprisingly keen zest in the return to 
a sphere more like her own. And then, sud- 
denly, the gay little town was thrilled ty a 
tragedy such as it had never known before. 
A debonair young Russian grand-duke, a 
guest at the court, was murdered at the very 
door of the palace. The assassin was cap- 
tured at once, and on the day of his crime 
news came to the city of three other at- 
tempted assassinations, two in St. Peters- 
burg and one in Moscow, the four revealing 
a nihilistic plot of far-reaching power and 
malignity. Had all succeeded, the Russian 
throne might have trembled on its founda- 
tions, but only the young grand-duke fell a 
victim to one of the deepest, most ingenious 
plots of modern times. Within an hour the 
great net-work of the Russian secret-service 
system was spread all over Europe. The 
police had, in each case, promptly arrested 
the would-be assassins; it was the power 
back of these for which they were reaching 
out now, 

Miss Wingate was intensely thrilled. She 
had met and liked the grand-duke—a sweet- 
faced, unspoiled boy; his tragic fate seemed 
especially terrible in contrast with the good 
he might later have done in his high place. 
Her position as the guest of a court official 
put her in touch with much that was kept 
from the general public. She saw the drag- 
net closing in with its victims, and she met 
the silent and terrible man who came from 
St. Petersburg and drifted like a shadow 
round the court and through the little city. 
His presence brought awe to court circles; 
none knew why he was there—this supreme 
power of the secret police, this man whom 
of all men the Czar most trusted. Looking 
into his cold eyes, Miss Wingate felt her 
blood congeal. 

Late that night, after a day of great but 
suppressed excitement, Miss Wingate’s host 
explained many things with care and elabora- 
tion to his wife and her guest. They did 
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not understand them even after this atten- 
tion on his part; they had a confused sense 
of technical formalities and foreign laws in 
unprecedented complication, but out of it all 
they grasped the fact that there was to be a 
legal hearing of some kind the next morning, 
after which, with due ceremony and red-tape, 
the captured nihilists were to be escorted 
back to St. Petersburg by the authorities 
there for that purpose. It would be a dra- 
matic occasion, they gathered, and they were 
privileged to attend, if they wished. 

Miss Wingate almost regretted that she 
had come when, the next morning, she found 
herself conspicuously placed in a circle of 
court officials and their wives, the former in 
all the pomp of glittering uniforms. It must 
look, to the miserable wretches arraigned 
there, she reflected, very much as if the mem- 
bers of her party had gathered for social en- 
joyment. The officers were paying much at- 
tention to the rich American, and the Pa- 
risian-garbed women with her, while decorous 
as the occasion demanded, were obviously én- 
joying a new experience. Miss Wingate 
looked at the line of victims of the Russian 
drag-net. She was far from being the type 
of woman who feels a sentimental sympathy 
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for criminals; still, she knew these defiant 
creatures were merely instruments in the 
hands of others. Why did they not find the 
instigators of the plot, she wondered, and 
make them bear the burden of their crime? 

For some time the Russian chief of police 
had been speaking to the officers of her party 
in French, a language she herself spoke per- 
fectly. She had paid little attention to his 
words, but suddenly she noticed that they 
were pouring forth with unusual rapidity. 
She listened to his closing sentences: 

“ And we are therefore,” he concluded, “ in 
possession of the chief actor in this entire 
movement. We have, in addition to the 
prisoners sitting here, the person who origi- 
nated and carried out the plot, who directed 
the correspondence, who assigned to these 
poor dupes the hellish work they were to do. 
We have finally captured the most subtle, the 
most dangerous character in all Russia, 
whose hand has been time and again raised 
against the Czar, whose influence has ex- 
tended even to America, whose brain has in- 
spired half the plots of the past fifteen years, 
and whose cunning has until now eluded us. 
Her great family and powerful influence, too, 
deferred the capture, but we have in our 
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grasp to-day, and in this very room, that 
arch fiend, ‘the Princess Sonia Alexandrov- 
na.” 

He brought out the last words with a snarl 
of such savage triumph that Miss Wingate 
turned cold as she listened. His face fasci- 
nated her, in its vindictive delight. For a 
moment she could not turn her eyes away 
from it, but they finally followed the direc- 
tion of his. He was looking at a little group 
pushing its way to the front of the room. 
There were several men guarding the central 
figure of the group, but they fell back when 
*the vacant space before the court was reach- 
ed and Sonia Alexandrovna stepped forth 
alone. Miss Wingate’s slow glance travelled 
to her face and there rested—petrified ! 

She was never quite sure what happened 
after that. She was dimly conscious of a 
sullen roar, which grew and swelled, and of 
a mob surging toward the front of the room, 
and of police officers beating it back, and of 
one undaunted figure with its brown eyes 
looking unwaveringly into space. Miss Win- 
gate had heard that a drowning man recalls 
all the scenes of his past life as he goes down. 
Long afterwards she remembered that in 
those few seconds so full of horror she had 
seen not the Princess Sonia Alexandrovna 
as she stood at the bar, but Sonia Alexan- 
drovna as she was on shipboard—the nurse 
of a dying baby, the comforter of a broken- 
hearted mother, the friend of every unfortu- 
nate on the great liner, her own friend, whom 
she had learned to love. Picture after pic- 
ture of that ocean trip came before Miss Win- 
gate’s eyes, as if some one had thrown them 
on a screen stretched across the dingy room. 

She came back to the present with a long 
shudder. The crowd had been swept back 
and quiet was being restored. Miss Wingate 
looked once more at the figure in the fore- 
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ground. Sonia Alexandrovna was looking at 
the row of nihilists handcuffed together 
near her. There were five of them, and as 
her eyes passed in turn from one to another, 
each bent his head, while tears streamed down 
his cheeks. It was a beautiful look she gave 
them—such a look as she had turned on the 
dying child and the crushed mother and on 
Esther Wingate herself when she had put 
away her offered friendship. As if some 
spring had been touched in her own nature, 
Esther’s tears welled forth, and as they fell 
the prisoner turned suddenly and recognized 
her. Their eyes met and clung together. 
Miss Wingate saw the other through a heavy 
mist, but, to her excited senses, the brown 
eyes shining from it seemed to repeat the 
message of that former farewell: “Do not 
judge; how can you know what my people 
suffer ?” 

An officer touched her on the shoulder, and 
Sonia Alexandrovna turned slowly away. 
For just one moment she faltered and her 
knees seemed to fail her as she walked under 
the eyes of her friend down the narrow pas- 
sage formed by the two lines of police. The 
next she had pulled herself together and 
moved steadily forward with her characteris- 
tic, superb carriage, looking neither to the 
right nor to the left. 

And then, as if that sight were not in it- 
self enough to bear, the court-room seemed 
to fade away, and Esther Wingate saw the 
woman who had stolen into her heart as no 
other friend had ever done, making her last 
long journey on this earth; walking on and 
on and on, under snow and bitter sleet, over 
bare, frozen earth, with captors who wrench- 
ed her to her feet when she stumbled and 
fell; but borne forward through it all by in- 
domitable love for her people to the dumb, 
living death of Siberia. 
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CHAPTER VII 
THE HOUSE-WARMING 


FA OW had Yolande triumphantly 
justified her boast—her asser- 
tion, rather—that she could do 
for us what we could not do 





left us was to try and be grate- 
ful. I am almost sure that I succeeded. For 
the rest, we were extraordinarily comfortable; 
our domestic service approached perfection, 
and was, humanly speaking, assured. Bates, 
that excellent trained ferret, had dislodged 
the criminal rat which had been our tenant. 
Peace hovered above us with wide white wings. 
But those wings were not permitted to fold 
themselves about us, because I had a great- 
aunt, my aunt George. I think I have had 
oeeasion to name her before, in connection 
with a certain patch-work quilt. She gave us 
the quilt and a pewter teapot on our miarriage. 
She now, quite suddenly, announced that 
she was coming to see us. My aunt George 
is fidgety, inquisitive, interfering, unforgiv- 
ing, and dictatorial. She is also generous, 
affectionate to such as will sue to her in forma 
pauperis, and is an excellent sick-nurse. We, 
being neither sick nor indigent, and finding 
our home-grown stock of affection sufficient 
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for our humble needs, hastily intrenched our- 
selves against a long visit by inviting Yolande 
to occupy our one furnished spare room. 
Then we invited all the relations who, like 
the fairies at christenings, would make them- 
selves disagreeable if they were not bidden 
to a family feast, and plunged headlong into 
the most exciting preparations for a house- 
warming. It was to be an evening party 
with a cold supper, because we could not ex- 
pect Mary, single-handed, to serve up a hot 
dinner to a crowd of carping aunts and 
uncles. The enthusiasm with which we em- 
barked on our labors was tinged, I think, in 
both of us, by a desire to show Yolande that 
we could at least deal masterly with a brief 
crisis, however little we might be able to 
organize permanent industries. 

“The materials are unpromising,” said 
Chloe. “ Aunts and uncles aren’t the things 
exactly to make a party ‘go’—but Yolande 
shall see.” 

“Mayn’t we have any young people?” I 
pleaded, wistfully. 

“Of course! Not enough to drown the 
aunts and uncles, but just enough to remind 
them how superior they are to the follies 
of youth, and to incite them to show how 
much more cheerful they can be, in their 
maturity, than these restless— Oh, Len, 
I’m talking like a goody-goody book. Come 
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on; let’s make a list of who we'll ask, and 
what we will give them to eat, and who 
shall sit beside who, and then we'll decide 
where they’re to eat it. We'll save up the 
peaches for the party. There are three hun- 
dred and twenty-six of them.” 

It is delightful to have three hundred and 
twenty-six peaches of your very own. It is 
charming to make lists, especially on rather 
rough paper, with a B.B. pencil. It is also 
delightful to roam through a big house, your 
very, very own, and to decide in which of 
its many rooms you shall hear the health 
and happiness of your house toasted. 

“Tt must be the drawing-room,” said Chloe 
at last, “and we must have little tables, with 
candles and paper shades, like in a hotel, 
and everything carved on a sideboard.” 

“ We haven’t a sideboard,” I said, feebly. 

“Oh, we can make a sideboard in three 
minutes — those packing-cases Yolande’s 
china came in. We'll make a big one while 
we’re about it—a really impressive side- 
board.” 

We did make it—in something under three 
hours. Draped in the red liberty curtains 
hastily taken down from our bed-room, and 
covered with a fair white cloth, it was— 
being ten feet long and four feet high— 
positively crushing in its impressiveness. 

We collected all the tables from the other 
rooms,—even the writing-table from the loaf- 
ery was brought in,—gate tables, Pembroke 
tables, round tables, square tables, long 
narrow tables, our own tables, Mary’s tables, 
and Mrs. Bates’s tables. We selected the 
least leggy, and arranged our guests’ name- 
cards. The question of wall decorations agi- 
tated us a good deal. 

“Tf we took every pikky we’ve got out of 
all the other rooms,” Chloe said, “ they’d 
hardly show in this great barn. There ought 
to be some idea— Oh, Len, of course! wreaths 
of evergreens right up high—oh!—and a 
frieze of pink muslin, and the evergreens 
in loops and swags. Delicious!” 

Tt takes some time to make properly gradu- 
ated loops and swags for a room forty feet 
by twenty-five, and it takes some material. 
The evergreens in our garden had not had 
such a pruning this many a year. But we 
did it; we thought of Yolande, and we did not 
flinch, though our fingers were blistered 
and our backs a weariness long before the 
wreaths were done. The pink muslin proved 
to be too ruinously expensive, but we bought 
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a pink “lining paper” and pasted it up, and 
when we had nailed up the evergreens we 
felt that the result almost paid for our three 
days’ hard labor. 

Chloe fell into my arms in an ecstasy of 
mingled pride and exhaustion. “It’s a 
dream,” she said, “an Italian palace! But, 
oh, I never want to touch box or yew or 
laurel again as long as I live! And we’ve 
only three days now! There'll hardly be 
time to cook anything.” 

A fury of egg-beating drove me forth. A 
man, I was assured, was worse than useless 
in matters of cuisine. The crisis was urgent; 
I forbore to complicate it by argument; but 
Soyer and his noble army of followers seem- 
ed to back up my insulted sex, as I walked 
down the garden paths, whose breast-high 
weed growths, mown down by Jim in leisure 
moments, now permitted glimpses of low- 
hanging red and golden fruit and russet 
leaves. The hour was five—nominally tea- 
time—but what man worthy the name would 
thrust the need of boiling kettles on two 
ardent women strenuous in the compounding 
of sweets? 

I walked softly in the tennis shoes to 
which a country life seduces the weaker breth- 
ren, and the path was still weed -grown 
enough to betray nothing of my drawing 
near to the biggest of the peach-trees on the 
red south wall. The espaliers connived at 
my approach by the shelter of their wide- 
spread arms. Thus it was that I came plump 
on a man, midway up my wall; his foot rested 
where a broken brick had been dislodged. 
He was handing up peaches—my peaches— 
reserved for the high destiny of auntal and 
avuncular palates—to a ruffian with a bas- 
ket, who, in broad day, only one big garden’s 
breadth from a policeman-ferret, sat astride 
my wall. Some one whistled—it was not 
I; a spring, a swear, and both villains van- 
ished as if by magic, into the paddock. I 
climbed the wall; they had disappeared in the 
nettle-coverts of our orchard; nor, when I 
threaded those coverts, could I run them to 
earth. It was a poor consolation to return, 
my feet soaked to the bone through my ten- 
nis shoes, to count the peaches and to find 
that the despicable outcasts had only taken 
fifteen out of the three hundred and twenty- 
six. 

How age mellows one’s views! As a boy 
T never could understand why farmers made 
such a fuss about a few apples or plums. Now, 
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all the land-owner welled up within me, and 
I understood it all—with an understanding as 
full as it was bitter. I thought of netting, 
of man-traps, of a fierce bull-dog, of men 
with guns—myself and Jim by turns—inces- 
santly patrolling my garden. All other crimes 
in the decalogue might, I felt, admit of some 
valid excuse, some reasonable explanation. 
But breaking the eighth commandment—and 
with peaches—my peaches—it was intoler- 
able! I felt myself cut off once and forever 
from the communion of school-boys. Villon 
was now merely despicable to me. 

I forbore to fling my heavy news among 
the eggs, but Yolande came that evening 
to occupy the spare room, and at dinner I 
judged the time ripe. My thrilling narrative 
fell, to my amazement, on inattentive ears. 
Chloe, whose horror and reprobation I had 
expected to exceed even my own, merely 
said, with what I could not persuade myself 
was a calmness assumed to temper my own 
agitation: “ Oh, did they, dear? How horrid 
of them!” and absently pressed more fish 
on me. 

I withdrew into a proud reserve. When, 
with a studied air of aloofness, I had carved 
the mutton, and Mary, having handed the 
plates and vegetables, left the room, Chloe 
laid down her fork, and with sparkling eyes 
turned to Yolande. 

“ Now,” she said, and there was just that 
suppressed fire about her that I had hoped to 
waken by my tale of the fruit-stealers—* now, 
I think we might tell him. You tell him, 
Yolande, because it’s your doing, you clever, 
intelligent—” 

“Spare me,” Yolande interrupted; “ what- 
ever my faults may be, I’m not intelligent. 
That’s what the police always are when they 
can’t find out the murderer.” 

“Unintelligent as you are,” said I, “ you'll 
perhaps be. able to break the news gently. 
My nerves are unstrung by to-day’s revela- 
tion of the cynical immorality of men with 
baskets.” 

“Tell him, tell him,” urged Chloe, impa- 
tiently. “Len, you’re like Nero, talking 
about unimportant things when— No, no- 
thing’s burning. Yolande, if you don’t tell 
him I shall.” 

“Tt’s nothing,” said Yolande, nonchalantly, 
crumbling her bread and looking down so as 
to express indifference with her eyelashes— 
a very graceful accomplishment. “It’s really 
nothing—only you gave me carte blanche as 
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your land agent, and I’ve let the big cottage 
for you—not Prosser’s—the one on the other 
side.” 

“You have? Chloe, I know it seems the 
basest ingratitude to Yolande, but—think of 
Prosser, fairest of land agents, and tell me 
frankly, has he any references?” 

“He simply bristles with them. His bank, 
Coutts’s, and his father, a cotton-broker of 
absolute eminence, were enough for me.” 

“ But where did you catch him? The sons 
of cotton-brokers with balances at Coutts’s 
are not found in every bush. How did you 
do it?’ 

“O’est tout simple. I advertised. You 
never thought of that? No. Well, we all 
have our limitations. Chloe, if you let him 
the house is unhealthy, and he won’t take 
it. I advertised, he answered. I interviewed 
the bank and the cotton-broker,—incredibly 
eminent he really is; I saw it at once. The 
man himself is a man of action. The agree- 
ment, signed, lies warm at this moment 
against Chloe’s heart.” 

“Tt’s in her Gladstone,” said Chloe. 

“The man moves his furniture down this 
week, and there we are!” 

“ He’s a journalist, or an author, or some- 
thing,” said Chloe. “I expect he’s awfully 
nice. Isn’t she a genius?” 

“The rent’s a minor point, of course,” I 
said, humbly, “ but if one might ask?” 

“The rent?” Chloe jumped up from her 
chair and came round to me. “ Oh, Len, what 
impossibly fortunate people we are! Guess 
the rent!” 

“A hundred a year!” I said, promptly. 

“Don’t be horrid.” Chloe’s disappointment 
was very pretty. “I thought you’d say 
twenty.” 

“T didn’t dare. What is it? Fifteen?’ 

“Tt’s thirty-five!” cried my wife; and at 
that my generous heart could no longer 
forbear, and I toasted Yolande in bottled 
beer. 

When the enthusiasm of a landlord had 
sobered in me somewhat, I led the talk back to 
my fruit-thief—to my secret soul still the 
most interesting possible topic, because he 
was my find; the tenant was merely Yo- 
lande’s. And by skilful tactics I presently 
roused Yolande’s sympathies. The tactics 
were quite simple. I asked her advice. At 
once the affair assumed in her eyes new pro- 
portions—a new complexion. 
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“T don’t know,” she said, knitting her 
brows; “there must be some way.” 

“You see,” I said, “if one repaired the 
whole wall, there are ladders, and dark nights 
to set them up in. You can feel peaches in 
the dark. And broken bottles can be over- 
come by sacks of straw—” 

“ And all difficulties by a little thought,” 
she interrupted, with that superb air of final- 
ity which I equally and intensely admire and 
detest. “ Well, I'll think about it.” 

Yolande was not allowed to help at all 
in the organizing of the house-warming. An 
obedient execution of Chloe’s orders was 
all that was permitted her. And when I 
saw the charming docility with which she 
carried these out, and her rigorous abstention 
from even the pointing of an uninvited finger 
at any pie of Chloe’s, I confess that I was 
humbled and abashed, as in the presence of 
a soul greater than my own. 

No one who has not given a party of the 
dimensions of ours can have the least idea 
of the Herculean labors involved. We all 
worked like galley-slaves, and on the morning 
before the party but little provision had been 
made save cakes, and the last batch of these 
were burnt because Chloe, who had under- 
taken to watch their baking, had become all 
too deeply absorbed in the. French cookery- 
book’s recipe for soles & la Normande, a 
dish which we had neither the means nor the 
skill to prepare. She came into the hall 
where Yolande and I were washing the best 
dessert service,—for so large a party all plates 
must be requisitioned,—sank on to a chair, 
stuck out her feet straight before her—an 
attitude recognized in our code as indicating 
despair—and said: 

“Tt’s no use; you’d better send-wires to put 
them all off. The beef is quite the wrong 
shape; the ham is nearly raw, I’m certain; 
and none of the things have come from the 
Stores. And now the cakes are burnt!” 

“Poor little King Alfred!” I said. “ Never 
mind; we'll worry through somehow.” 

Do I wrong Yolande, or did a gleam of 
satisfaction flash through the downcast lashes 
of eyes ostensibly busy with dish-washing? 
Did she really say to herself: “I told you 
so! You can’t organize worth a cent, either 
of you”? 

I hope not; I almost think not. But, after 
all, most of us are human, and why not Yo- 
lande? ’ 

Anyhow, if any stirring of the old Adam 
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rose at that moment in Yolande, it was 
fought down in an instant, and she was 
imploring Chloe to tell her what to do— 
to let her run up to town for the Stores- 
things — anything, everything, rather than 
that Chloe should be worried and turn her 
hair gray before its time. 

At this, the absolutely perfect psychological 
moment, a shadow fell on the red and white 
marble from a figure approaching the front 
door, and a soft voice said, “ Mrs. Bates.” 

“ She doesn’t live here,” said Yolande, cour- 
teously. She took the word, for Chloe, on the 
verge of tears, sat speechless. “She lives 
at the first cottage on the way to the 
statian.” 

“T know,” said the soft voice, betraying 
in its fourth word the charming accent of the 
dales. “I am Mrs. Bates, and your Mary 
was telling me you were having a party, and 
I thought short-handed as likely as not; if 
there was anything I could do— I lived as 
cook before I was married—” 

The situation was saved, and it was Mrs. 
Bates who saved it—or, to be more accurate, 
it was Mary, who had drawn Mrs. Bates to 
our rescue. And—I saw it in Yolande’s eyes, 
though perhaps it was not there—it was 
really Yolande who had saved the situation, 
since it was she who had saved to us Mary. 
Even if I did see it, I dare not grudge Yo- 
lande that fleeting triumph. Before the party 
was over— But let me, above all, tell my tale 
orderly. 

For the rest of that day Mrs. Bates and 
Mary wrought, unaided, in the kitchen, for 


«Chloe, in the abrupt reaction from despair, 


became suddenly enlightened as to a far 
more important matter than even food. She 
had nothing to wear, save yellow, which 
Aunt George could never abide, and pale 
blue, in which Uncle Bletherthwaite always 
remarked how washed-out she looked. So the 
rest of the day passed in washing, dyeing, and 
ironing her primrose-colored liberty silk. 

The dye was pale pink, a brilliant scarlet, 
or a deep crimson, according to the measure 
of its dilution. Several minor articles were 
irrevocably ruined, and gallons of ruddy dye 
stood about the bath-room in pails, before 
the right shade of delicate pink was achieved 
in one of my best white silk ties. Then the 
primrose gown became rose-colored, and was 
rinsed and dried and ironed till it looked 
like a newly blown hollyhock blossom. 

“T wish there was something more to do,” 
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Chloe said, sighing; “it does seem such a 
pity to waste all this lovely dye.” 

My cousin, an experimental chemist, had 
given me the dye, with the words: “ The only 
thing is, it’s such a pure, perfect color, your 
wife will want to dye everything in the house 
with it. Don’t let her!” 

Thus forewarned, I was firm, and I carried 
away the pails. Yolande followed me, beg- 
ging that the dye might not be thrown away. 
She would find a use for it. So I put it in 
the tool-shed among the rakes and forks, the 
garden syringe, and the grass-cutter—the only 
place where I could feel sure that no uncle 
would kick it over inadvertently, no aunt 
absently sit down on it. 

And now it was the day of the house- 
warming. It was a fine day, and, acting on a 
sudden inspiration, Yolande and I rode over 
to Blackheath on our bicycles, returning laden 
with light enormous parcels. They were col- 
ored Chinese lanterns. We hung them from 
the trees near the house. And then, further 
in-pired, I tore off for more, and we strung 
them on wires and made the house beautiful 
with them. The big drawing-room, with its 
evergreen garlands, its little white-draped 
tables, sparkling with borrowed glass and sil- 
ver, its bowls of radiant dahlias, its tall green 
glasses of Japanese anemones, its pink-shaded 
candles, and over all the mellow glow of the 
many colored lanterns, was a picture at which 
our hearts beat high with pride. The side- 
board groaned (it really did groan, and that 
in no mere commonplace metaphorical way, 
but honestly, because it was, in its inmost 
heart, only packing-cases) beneath the weight 
of as fine a cold supper as any aunt could 
wish to see, any uncle wish to eat. Chloe’s pink 
hollyhock gown was an exquisite success. 
Yolande’s was like a white hollyhock bloom. 
All was ready. The first wheels crushed the 
gravel of our drive. The first uncle was re- 
lieved of his great-coat by my hands, the 
first aunt escorted by Chloe to “take off her 
things.” Aunts will not dispense with person- 
al attendance in this ceremony. Gradually 
the hall filled. Ponderous uncles and portly 
aunts occupied the heavier chairs. Lean 
aunts and uncles stood conversing with frosty 
geniality. A great-uncle and a second-cousin 
who had not spoken for years—a family af- 
fair about a trust and an Australian gold- 
mine, nothing personally 
either—sank their old feud and found out 
how much they still had in common, as they 
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discussed in a wheezy undertone the extraor: 
dinary extravagance of their host and host- 
ess—agreeing almost cordially in the opin- 
ion that we were living in a style far, far 
beyond our means. Cousins of every degree 
enthusiastically compared notes as to the dif- 
ficulty of getting to our house. Three nice 
nieces and a manly nephew or two offered 
conventional amiabilities to their elders. We 
had furnished and adorned the hall, and no 
one, we felt, could look on its marble floor 
and wainscoted walls without feeling himself 
privileged in being allowed to take part in 
such a pageant, so admirably staged. My 
aunt George objected to the wainscot as dark 
and out of date, and said the marble floor 
was cold to the feet. My uncle Reginald 
agreed with her, but added handsomely that 
beggars mustn’t be choosers, and no doubt 
we were wise not to waste our money on car- 
pets. Altogether, everything was going splen- 
didly. 

When the gong sounded I think it was felt 
to be an extravagance. I remedied this as 
far as I could by telling Aunt George, as I 
gave her my arm, that the gong was a wed- 
ding-present to Chloe. And so it was, but 
I bought it. 

We crowded into the big drawing-room. 
Even Aunt George admitted that it looked 
very nice—but not until I had asked her if 
it didn’t. And then she said it would have 
looked better without those Christmas deco- 
rations! These were our loops and swags. 
I saw more than one uncle cast a glance at 
the foot of the sideboard as he passed, and 
I wondered in anguish whether the drapery 
had displaced itself and the naked packing- 
cases were disclosed to the shocked eyes of 
aunts. But I could not see. Yet the sus- 
pense was unbearable. Under pretext of turn- 
ing down a lamp, I went to see. I must know 
the worst. The worst was a row—a long row 
—of gold-topped bottles. 

I flashed reproachful glances at Chloe, 
and as I passed behind her chair, she mur- 
mured: “It’s all right. Asti. The new ten- 
ant.” 

It seemed to me, in my agitation, to be 
like the new tenant’s cheek, and not at all 
like Chloe, but this was no time for anything 
but the duties of a host. I returned to Aunt 
George, who said, “I wish to goodness you 
wouldn’t run about so!” 

Mary and Mrs. Bates waited, and the wait- 
ing was excellent. So was the Chianti, which 
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was all I had intended our wine-bill to run 
to. But the uncles looked at the gold-topped 
bottles, so did some of the cousins. The 
aunts looked away from them. So I said: 
“ Aunt George, we’ve some very fine Italian 
sparkling wine here—a present. I should 
like you to try it.” 

As soon as I had said “a present,” I 
caught my wife’s shocked glance, and knew 
the truth; she had bought the Asti on the 
strength of our new tenant. But the words 
were out; so, in a few moments, were the 
corks. The avuncular condemnation of Ital- 
ian vintages was almost unanimous — but, 
avuncular eyes sparkled, and a sort of soft 
eurrent of cheerfulness passed round the 
room. At the round table at the other end, 
where sat the nephews and nieces and the 
few young people whom we had asked to 
meet them, there was a low buzz of chatter- 
ing and laughter. Yolande was at that table. 
She had insisted on it. 

“Your uncle George always said,” my aunt 
George was saying, as she held out her glass 
to be refilled, “that no sparkling wine was 
worth the drinking except—” when a sudden 
rapping on the table left her with only time 
for a, “ Well, I’m sure,” before a general si- 
lence abashed her into quiet. 

Uncle Bletherthwaite rose heavily in his 
place. He made a speech. The Fates forbid 
that I should render it to you. It was of a 
studied temperateness; it dwelt on our bless- 
ings; expressed, tepidly, the pleasure he felt 
in seeing us at last (he repeated “at last,” 
and I knew he was thinking that it was eight 
months since he had dined with us) in our 
home and with our own family (he looked 
at Yolande) gathered about us. It dwelt, and 
I thought at somewhat too great a length, 
on the good dinners he had eaten in this 
house in my uncle Thomas’s days, and the 
good wine he had drunk (he looked dis- 
paragingly at the Asti); it ended by a formal 
hope that we and those now assembled round 
our board might long be spared (which I 
could see he didn’t think likely), and with a 
wish that our new home might be a blessing 
to us. (Of course it was perfectly plain 
that, however much he might wish it, it ap- 
peared to him but too improbable.) He said 
finally, and with a sigh, “I and your aunts 
and cousins and other relations, including, I 
am sure, those present who are not members 
of the family, drink to the prosperity of the 
Red Tlouse.” 
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The toast was drunk in the gloomiest si- 
lence—as to the memory of those who had 
fallen. 

All the lights seemed to burn lower; there 
was an awkward pause. Chloe bit her lip 
and would not look at me. 

Then suddenly there was another buzz from 
the youthful table, and our eldest nephew 
rose in his place. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began (adding, 
by what was scarcely a happy after-thought, 
“and aunts and uncles”), “we have drunk 
to the old house, and now I want to call an- 
other toast—with your kind permission,” he 
said, catching the eye of an elderly cousin. 
“So fill your glasses, please—no heel-taps— 
bumpers, please! Here’s to the jolliest aunt 
and uncle that ever were. The dearest and 
kindest and jolliest and best: Aunt Chloe and 
Uncle Len. Long life and happiness to them! 
God bless them! There!” 

It was his first speech, dear boy, and I think 
he hoped then that it might be his last. I 
saw his hand trembling as he lifted his glass. 
Then suddenly all the young people stood up; 
a momentary hesitation ended in the rustling 
rising of elder relatives, and through the 
rustle came the first words of the refrain, 
from the young table: 


“ For they are jolly good fellows, 
For they are jolly good fellows, 
Oh, they are jolly good fellows, 

And so say all of us.” 


Before the singing was over Aunt George 
was leading it in her high sweet old voice, 
and Uncle Bletherthwaite was thundering an 
irresponsible bass. I did not know where 
to look, and I believe Chloe nearly wept. I 
made some sort of speech—I don’t know 
how. Having one’s health drunk like that 
is a thing that doesn’t happen often—thank 
goodness. So one feels it oddly. 

The party “went” like wildfire after that. 
It was almost as delightful as if none of us 
had been related to each other at ali. The 
tables were cleared, then with the help of 
nephews and the less frail among the cousins, 
cleared away bodily. Yolande sang to the 
guitar, and aunts nodded approval. A niece 
and a nephew danced a minuet, and cousins 
were mildly pleased. Then Yvonne and the 
prettiest niece danced a cachucha, and uncles 
were enchanted. Some one sang—an uncle, 
I think; some one sniffed—no doubt an aunt: 
and coffee was served at the absolutely right 
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moment. Then shawls and hats were hand- 
ed like refreshments, and we all trooped out 
into the garden by the moat to look at the 
moonlight and the Chinese lanterns, craftily 
lighted by Mrs. Bates while the cachucha 
was enchanting us. The night was warm as 
June. Groups of persons—all related, yet 
for the moment all at peace with each other 
—stood “ beneath the dreaming garden trees.” 
Chloe and I glowed with a fash of successful 
hospitality. 

Then suddenly, sharply, the silence of the 
night, with its soft embroidery of talking 
and laughter, was shattered — torn roughly 
asunder by a scream, and another scream, 
from the walled garden beyond the moat. 
Feminine cousins paled; male cousins spoke 
ejaculatorily of pistols; stout uncles breathed 
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heavily of police. A few of us hastened tow- 
ards the walled garden. At the door that 
leads to it from the moat garden we came 
face to face with two figures, a man and a 
woman, who staggered as they walked; both 
were in white, and both were stained on face 
and hands and garments with dark, ominous 
stains. 

“Just our luck!” I murmured. “ What an 
end to a family party!” For the light of a 
saffron-colored lantern showed us unmistak- 
ably that the stains were blood-red. 

I flung an arm round the blood-stained 
woman to sustain her. And the woman was 
Yolande. And I heard my uncle Blether- 
thwaite murmur, “ Well, I never!” as though 
he had foreseen the whole thing. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 








SUMMER'S HERE 


BY LOUISE MORGAN SILL 


Summer’s here, and she is dancing ; 
I can see her shadow glancing 
Where she turns a merry figure 
On the meadow by the hill. 
All the marigolds have found her, 
And the roses circle round her, 
And the violets are stepping 
Minuets beside the rill. 


Not a bird but knows the meaning 
Of the dancing and the greening, 
And his song is full of laughter 
Ringing gayly to the sky; 
So if every wight’s revealing 
All the rapture he is feeling, 
And is dancing, laughing, singing, 
May not you, and may not I? 















HAVE WOMEN 
A SENSE OF HUMOR? 


BY ROBERT J. BURDETTE 









~\ HE play had been excruciating- 
i ly funny—no other adjective 
could describe the laughter- 
compelling elements that made 
it ripple and sparkle through 
two hours of dance and song 
and quip and jest. Man fashion, the Other 
Man and I rehearsed such fragments of the 
jokes as we could recall—already the blossoms 
of “farce-comedy ” wit were beginning to 
fade; the genuine petals were falling from 
the dry stalks, and the only ones that retained 
their freshness were glaringly artificial, and 
had been worn in the garlands of many an 
old and long-forgotten play. The women folk 
of our households, woman-like, were chatting 
merrily about things as remotely distant from 
the play as noon from midnight. Presently 
the Other Man drew me away from them, and 
as we walked side by side he said, 

“Why is it that women have no sense of 
humor ?” 

And being thus deferred to as an authority, 
I began to tell him, making the reasons so 
clear that the wayfaring person, though a 
man, might not err therein. But as I elab- 
orated my explanations, it slowly dawned 
upon me—as the dawn is wont to do, being 
merely the dawn, and not a skyrocket—that 
things which are clear as the day to a way- 
faring man may appear somewhat clouded 
to a home-keeping man, whose knowledge of 
womankind and woman ways is rather re- 
stricted, being, indeed, drawn from personal 
acquaintance and experience with woman, and 
not from the books and essays which wise men 
have written about her. This makes a differ- 
ence. The Other Man, being a wayfarer, was 
well pleased with the explanations, which, 
however, did not explain anything to the 
demonstrator. Not a week later I heard him 
repeat them in a goodly company, and I open- 
ly contradicted him, and quarrelled with him 
for attributing them to me. 

“Why is it that women have no sense of 
humor?” Somehow it seems to me that this 
query is a comrade of the conundrum, “ Why 





did not Abraham take a pair of pigeons on 
board the Ark?’ When was.it discovered and 
who made the discovery that woman was 
so deplorably destitute of the “ sixth sense ” ? 
Is it an assured, even as it is in some high 
quarters an admitted, fact that she is? Are 
we at all sure that the merry philosophers 
who pity her because of this lack in her per- 
fectness know just what they are talking 
about? Haven’t we somehow drifted away 
from the meaning of “humor”? Most of the 
quarrels in the human family grow out of 
faulty definitions; the fight over the gold and 
silver shield is as old as yesterday and new as 
to-day. “A man may smile, and smile, and 
be a villain.” And he may laugh, and laugh, 
and have but a dull and brutal sense of humor, 
after all. Turn to a dictionary and you may 
read that humor “ is the sportive exercise of 
the imagination that is apparent in the choice 
and treatment of an idea or theme, and that 
delights in the incongruous, the ludicrous, 
and the droll; distinguished from wit by 
greater sympathy, geniality, and pleasantry, 
and less of intellectual subtlety and keen, 
cold analysis.” “ Wit is abrupt,” says E. P. 
Whipple, “darting, scornful, and tosses its 
analogies in your face; humor is slow and 
shy, insinuating its fun into your heart. Wit 
is negative, analytical, destructive; humor is 
creative. The couplets of Pope are witty, but 
Sancho Panza is a humorous creation.” 

Pick up the first circular of any amuse- 
ment bureau that comes to your hand, and 
you will find that any man who is a clever 
facial contortionist, who recites sketches and 
poems with ludicrous elocution, who is a 
comic singer, or a grotesque dancer, is an- 
nounced as a “ humorist.” 

“Nothing,” says Goethe, “is more sig- 
nificant of men’s character than what they 
find laughable.” “ How much lies in laugh- 
ter,” says Carlyle, “ the cipher key wherewith 
we decipher the whole man.” And George 
Eliot, commenting on Goethe’s dictum, says: 
“The truth of this observation would per- 
haps have been more apparent if he had said 
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‘culture’ instead of character. The last 
thing in which the cultivated man can have 
community with the vulgar is their jocular- 
ity.” Now you have heard an audience at 
the theatre roar with laughter over a scene 
in which a drunken man, returning home 
from a midnight supper with some “ ladies ” 
who are not on calling terms at his house, at- 
tempts to deceive his wife with stupid lies. 
If you will study the audience rather than the 
stage—it is frequently the more interesting 
and instructive study—you will observe that 
the laughter is largely from the men. But it 
isn’t because a woman is defective in the 
keenest sense of humor, that she is apt to re- 
gard this entertaining spectacle rather serious- 
ly. When she does laugh at it, it is very 
often the woman’s laugh that covers a great 
deal more than it reveals. This is a broad 
illustration, but it is one of the commonest. 
The present-day “ farce-comedy ”—whatever 
that may be—is a rarity which does not pre- 
sent this situation in some shade of modi- 
fication or exaggeration. And you may have 
observed that it is usually by “humor” of 
this type—the brutal, or the unfeeling, or the 
coarse—that the feminine appreciation of 
humor is judged, or, rather, misjudged. 

It may appear on calm investigation that 
the masculine perception of humor is largely 
an enjoyment of buffoonery, which is merely 
“funniness.” You sat at a play of lightsome 
character a week ago, and it seemed to you 
that you laughed away two hours in thirty 
minutes. In describing it to your friends 
you said that it-gleamed and scintillated with 
the rarest “humor” from the rising of the 
curtain to the going down thereof. But are 
you certain, at the distance of- seven days 
from that night of mirth, that there was any- 
thing laughable except the situations, the 
stage-play, possibly the horse-play, ands the 
grotesque dancing? Did you ever read the 
libretto of the average “comic opera”? Do 
you buy the text of the farce-comedy and 
read it with the keen enjoyment of that per- 
fection of comedy,“ Twelfth Night ”? In fact, 
as a confirmed play-goer—if you are one— 
don’t you rather resent too much dialogue, 
be it ever so bright and epigrammatic? You 
know you do. You don’t understand any lan- 
guage but English, but the farce and the com- 
ic opera are just as enjoyable to you in 
French. Sometimes a great deal more so. 
Well, at some such entertainment the im- 
becility of the average “topical song” sets 
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the man into roars of laughter, and, after the 
manner of his kind, he encores and encores 
the singer, until stanza by stanza the thing 
fizzles and fuzzles and fades into expiring in- 
anity. When they reach the street, he informs 
his patient wife, who has politely saved all 
her carefully suppressed yawns until the dark- 
ness of the outer night can hide them, that 
the “ next time he goes to a good play he will 
take some man with him who can at least 
understand a joke when it is underlined by 
a bass drum and an orchestral screech.” As 
indeed some of them must be. 

Now, unhappily, in humor there is still just 
a shade of the brutality of its origin, for it 
was born of cruelty, heartlessness, and pain— 
a sort of taint of “ original sin,” that civiliza- 
tion, kindliness of heart, and Christian cul- 
ture are year by year refining out of it. The 
woman’s appreciation of humor is far more 
refined than is the same sense in her more 
boisterous yoke-fellow. Even Mr. Howells’s 
womankind, who certainly do delight all men 
by their ludicrous obtuseness in humorous 
situations, only fail to see the “joke” when 
their womanly sympathy is greater than their 
perception of the ridiculous. While the man 
laughs at the comical predicament in which 
his friend is placed as the victim of a prac- 
tical joke, until the tears stream from his 
eyes, the tears from the woman’s sympathetic 
heart fill her eyes before the laughter, welling 
up from the twin spring, can ripple across 
her lips. It isn’t because her appreciation of 
humor is either atrophied from disease or has 
not yet been developed that she cannot enjoy 
the humor of ludicrously painful situations. 
It is rather because this sense in her is sensi- 
tive, delicate, sympathetic, refined to the high- 
est culture. True humor delights her, while 
buffoonery, if it be brutal, shocks her; and if 
it be mere innocent fooling, does not interest 
her. 

And finally, brethren, if she has any sense 
of humor whatever, it must amuse her be- 
yond an idle hour to see herself, her sense and 
her senses, gravely discussed by man as though 
she were a lower order of animate creation, 
but really a highly intelligent animal, and 
therefore a most interesting study to the mas- 
culine evolutionist-and psychologist. To the 
writer this has been the only amusing thought 
in the preparation of this essay, and if she 
enjoys it with him, he will be more than ever 
confirmed in his conviction that her sense of 
humor is as correct as it is sensitive, 
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WENDOLIN is considered “difficult” in the family 
circle. The other morning she announced at breakfast 
that she was tired of “children’s parties,” and so were 
all the “girls,” and she desired to give a regular grown- 
up luncheon for her “ intimatest” friends. 

“Mercy on me! If at the age of seven you begin to en- 
tertain according to the standards of seventeen and twenty-seven, what 
will be left for you?” objected the head of the household from behind 
the morning paper. 

“And think of the dreary aspect that luncheons will assume to her 
at the age of thirty-seven,” sighed Experienced Wisdom from the other 
end of the table. 

Gwendolin did not falter in her rapid consumption of unlimited quan- 
tities of oatmeal. “Oh, they'll be giving them by electricity then!” 
she carelessly commented. “ And,” after a moment’s pause, as she dis- 
covered her suggestion had not been enthusiastically received, “ probably 
I will be dead by that time.” 

We have never accused Gwendolin of being artless. I often reflect 
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with commiseration on the men whom she will meet by-and-by. From 
the way the corners of her eyebrows curled one could see that she was 
not unconscious of having scored a point. What was the use of con- 
testing it? Of course it naturally followed that a week or two later— 
about ten days before the entertainment was to come off—invitations 
went forth in Gwendolin’s name to the number of ten, she having made 
a careful selection of her “ intimatest” friends. 
These important missives read: 


Miss Gwendolin Wilmerding 
—— the pleasure of 
iss Marion Watson’s 
company at luncheon, on 
Tuesday, March the ninth 
at one o’clock. 


The notes were written on small-sized sheets of note-paper—Gwen- 
dolin’s own stationery—which were decorated with her monogram in 
tiny letters, with a garland of daisies encircling it. Daisies are Gwen- 
dolin’s favorite flower. The envelopes were undecorated. The invita- 
tions went by hand, which Gwendolin insisted was the only proper way; 
so she and Mademoiselle spent one whole morning in trotting up and 
down the ten flights of New York steps which led to the homes of the 
favored guests. 

It was all very well for Gwendolin to announce that she wanted to 
give a regular grown-up luncheon and dismiss it at that, but we who 
have had experience know that for persons between the ages of six and 
ten the order of a perfectly conventional luncheon would be insufferably 
stupid and leave much to be desired. 

I suppose I might as well acknowledge that I am weak where Gwen- 
dolin is concerned, so it will not surprise you that I strove to fulfil her 
requirements and arrange to have the function as much as possible 
like a “ grown-up” luncheon, at the same time trying to introduce some 
features to make it entertaining for the guests. 

The fare had to be simple, but it must be served ac- 
cording to the most approved rules. The cooking must 
be of the best, for New York children are critical, but 
there must not be too many courses, or things would 
drag terribly before the meal was half over. There must 
be some lively entertainments to follow the luncheon— 
the guests not having an afternoon of “teas” and 
“days” ahead of them, presumably—to give vent to 

spirits which had been corked up at the table, and 

= there must be surprises and novelties in all direc- 
QS tions, or the little people would not consider it at 
So -, all worth while. Altogether it takes a good deal 
te ) of careful planning and trouble to give a luncheon 

y for Gwendolin and people of her sort. 

Only the feminine sex were to be present, 

as the small hostess had told me that it would 

Insisted on delivering invi- T0t do at all to have boys; so there could 
° not be a regular partner device for the seat- 

















‘and painfully conscious of elbows and toes, 
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ing of the guests. But I thought of a plan for 
the children to find out whom they would sit next at 
the table which aroused much enthusiasm. After each 
small maiden had been unfurled from her wraps by her 
maid in the dressing-room, her bows and furbelows 
shaken out, and her top-knot properly adjusted, she made 
her entrance into the parlor, where Gwendolin and I re- 
ceived, performing the curtsy-dip required of all well- 
bred little ladies in these days—so says Mrs. 
Grundy. Of course she was all bashfulness, 





and no doubt an embarrassing pause would 
have ensued if she had not at once been asked 
to choose one of several ribbon streamers that 
hung from the edge of a basket. 

Straightway elbows and toes were forgotten 
in curiosity over the strange piece of card- 
board which was discovered fastened to the 
other end of the ribbon. 

“Oh, what is this? It looks like a big paper 
doll’s curls and bow!” was heard in one direction. “And mine is the 
eyes!” came from another. “ And here’s the darlingest little skirt!” in 
a shrill voice from elsewhere. 

It did not take long for every one to make the discovery that if all 
the pieces were fitted together carefully they would form a whole beauti- 
ful paper doll. 

When the children grasped the fact of the doll they were told that just 
as the pieces fitted together they must take their places at the table, and 
they prepared to do so when luncheon was announced. This plan of seat- 
ing the small guests may seem very primitive and lacking in imagination, 
but it certainly “took” with the people it was intended to please, and 
that was the important thing. Try it and see how well such a plan works. 

As I have said, my daughter’s favorite flower is the daisy, so I had 
made this a daisy luncheon. When the hostess and her guests entered 
the dining-room they stood still a moment in rapt pleasure at the sight 
of the table. It was pretty, if I do say so, and it did not cost much to 
get up, for I find it does not pay to go to much expense for children’s 
entertainments; they do not recognize the difference between what is 
cheap and pretty and expensive and magnificent, and they do not care, if 
they like it. My decorations had cost an amazingly small‘sum for the 
effect they made and the pleasure they gave. On the white table-cloth 
was a centre-piece made of tissue-paper daisies of large size resting on 
yellow China silk. The flowers were carefully manufactured at home, 
but they looked charming in a circle around a low tin pan in which seem- 
ed to be growing a miniature field of real daisies. From the pan went 
ends of narrow yellow and white ribbon alternately to each cover, ending 
under a menu made of card-board, which stood upright by means of a 
pedestal glued on behind. 

The menu was cut to represent a daisy, and colored accordingly. On 
each petal was written the name of a course, in gold. Resting on the 
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napkin on the place-plate at every cover was a favor—a box in the shape 
of a daisy filled with layers of chocolate, each layer being a perfect daisy. 
I know of only one shop in New York where these boxes are to be found, 
and they cost a good deal, for the chocolate is the best that comes, but 
they are charming, and were exactly what I wanted for my plan. The 
little dishes for candy on the table stood in tissue-paper daisies. The 
salt and pepper boxes were in smaller paper daisies, and from overhead, 
suspended from the chandelier, was a huge daisy made of paper with 
suspicious-looking petals. Ribbons fell from the petals just above the 
heads of the children, and the whole affair was conducive to much won- 
dering and many speculations. . 

The covers were set, as for any function, with three forks and a knife 
and a bouillon-spoon, glasses for water or milk, as one might prefer, the 
bread-and-butter plate and knife, and a luncheon roll. Everything was 
passed and served formally, but there were as many individual dishes 
as possible to avoid too much cutting up and the awkwardness of having 
to help one’s self, when accidents were likely to occur. The list of fare 
was simple, but it called forth exclamations of approval. First a bunch 
of white hot-house grapes tied with yellow ribbon was served to each one 
on a plate on a grape leaf; then chicken consommé in little cups, with 
rolled sandwiches tied with yellow baby-ribbon. Sealloped fish in ramekin 
dishes, which rested on paper daisies instead of doilies, came next, with 
brown-bread tartines cut out with a daisy-cutter. The chops, which were 
the following course, had paper daisies around the bone end, and fresh 
green-pease and new potatoes that went with them, although not yellow 
or suggestive of daisies, seemed to be appreciated. The salad course 
consisted of simple fruits, dressed with a fruit-salad dressing, served in 
scooped-out oranges tied with white ribbon; it was more wholesome than 
an oil salad, and delighted the little eaters. The ice-cream was in the 
form of daisies, and yellow sponge-cakes with white frosting seemed the 
fitting’ accompaniment. White and yellow candies came last, and then 
the children stood up and pulled on ribbons above their heads, bringing 
down the petals of the big daisy, which proved to be merely the wrappings 
for delightful surprises—a treasure for the doll’s house, a box of paints, 
a book. There was another pull, this time at the ribbon streamers on the 
table, and out came a bunch of daisies from the centre-piece for each. 
When all had pulled there was no centre-piece left, for the combined 
bunches had formed it and filled the pan. 

The luncheon had lasted quite long enough. No one was too tired of 
sitting still, but all were quite ready to get up and do something else, 
and I also was ready for this contingency. I had not only one, but 
several, entertainments planned, for those who are wise in child-lore 
know that however fascinating a diversion may be, it is sure to pall after 
a while if indulged in too long. A variety of amusements is necessary. 
I began with the simplest. 

“T must have some kind of a donkey party!” Gwendolin had insisted. 

T had demurred. “Oh, Gwendolin, they are worn threadbare.” 

“ But there’s nothing so much fun; please, mother.” And I had yield- 
ed, but determined that it should not be the conventional old donkey; 
he is really too hackneyed. So after some searching I found an attractive. 
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variation on him—Cinderella, depicted in outline on a large sheet fleeing 
from the ball and the Prince, one foot slipperless, was hung on the wall. 
The object of the contest was to pin the slipper on in the right spot. 
Every child had a muslin slipper, and, blindfglded, made the attempt. 
The little girls were delighted with the innovation on the favorite old 
game, and the one who put her slipper nearest the right place was over- 
whelmed with joy when she received the award of a pair of worsted bed- 
shoes. 

Then we had “ Darts,” the new game, where an in-door target of soft 
wood, with a bull’s-eye and numbered circles around it, is placed about ten 
feet away from the players, who throw successive sharp-pointed darts at 
it. Those whose darts stick in the target count according to the numbers 
in the circles that they reach, and a prize is given to the one whose counts 
amount to most at the end of several trials. 

But the real feature of the afternoon was a 
soap-bubble contest. For this it was necessary 
to provide long towels, to be pinned over dainty 
frocks, and two basins of soapy water into which 
a little glycerine was poured, and a good many 
pipes, in order to have some over in case of acci- 
dents. The ends of the pipes were ornamented 
with ribbon bows; each child chose her favorite 
color, and then went to work. There was a trial 
of pipes and blows before the regular tournament Poured Cocoa. 
seriously began. When everything was ready two 
girls came forward, who, after rubbing their pipe-bowls on soap and 
filling them, began to blow together. The one whose bubble lasted long- 
est stayed in, and the other went out, according to the rule of the tourna- 
ment, and so the blowing went on until all had several trials. The prize, 
a modern soap-bubble set, was given to the child who had stayed in the 
most times. 

It was now almost time for the party to break up—and from my own 
point of view it had been quite a lengthy afternoon—but there was one 
surprise more. The clock had struck four. We all of us know that it 
is hard to spend such an exciting three hours with nothing to eat, and 
I had given this question consideration. The tournament had been up- 
stairs in the nursery, which was the best place in which to make a muss. 
When it was finished the tired little girls were glad to shed towels and 
shake out bows and come down stairs to orderly regions, where the 
lamps were already burning and everything had been put to rights. 

In the parlor stood a tea table with all the appointments ready, and 
Gwendolin, who seated herself before it to dispense hospitalities, was 
most important in her réle. She poured out small cups of cocoa care- 
fully and added a little whipped cream, and afterwards passed around 
the dishes of cake. 

“Tt has been a lovely party, Gwendolin!” was the general verdict, 
and I felt repaid for the trouble that I had taken, especially when Gwen- 
dolin said, “It wasn’t a bit stupid; I don’t see why grown-up people 
call luncheons ‘a bore’!”—a remark which did. not fail to be brought 
up to Gwendolin’s mother in the privacy of the household. 
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HOUGH often the introduction of a 
B small fixed seat in a window or other 
space may be effected by an outlay for 
lumber amounting to decidedly less than would 
be the cost of even a modest settle, there are 
many housekeepers, even in this day of in- 
creasing interest in the decoration of the 
home, who have not realized how much such 
a seat contributes of artistic worth and cozi- 
ness, and at what small expense it may be 
built. Where a “handy man” is a member 
of the family (and the small householder 
is often a person of resources, who can and 
does put up his own shelves or add a small 
partition or cupboard when necessary), the 
simple window-seat from three to four feet 
long may be put in at a maximum cost of 
one dollar. This sum will amply cover the 
cost of lumber and such paint and nails as 
are necessary for fixing the seat in place. 

The dressing of the seat is the part that 
falls to the housekeeper herself, and here 
as much time and money may be spent as 
can be spared from other duties. If she is 
a wood-carver, or is familiar with the work- 
ing of burnt and illuminated wood now so 
much in vogue, very charming and novel ef- 
fects may be had without the use of cush- 
ions. In ordinary homes, however, the latter 
are sure to be selected, and the wood-work. 
stained or painted to harmonize with the 
room. Where possible, a regularly upholster- 
ed or mattress seat should be selected, what- 
ever the-outer cover. The latter may be of 
denim, faney crash, corduroy, or damask. 
Often a quaintly patterned percale, similar 
in appearance to old-fashioned chintz, may be 
used with advantage in cottage draperies 
and cushions. Of such dainty but inexpen- 
sive fabric, window draperies and cushion- 
covers, including a valance for the seat be- 
low, may be purchased for from thrée to four 
dollars. 

The slight cost for the putting in of the 
smaller seats makes them equally desirable 
for the small leased or rented apartment, in 
which the use of large divans or settles is 
often impossible, owing to the cut-up wall 
space. On the other hand, the owner or 
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occupant of an old commodious countr 
home is often troubled by long blank walls, 
which it seems impossible to fill satisfac- 
torily by the placing of ordinary and avail- 
able furniture. To him the long side seat 
extending from fireplace or other angle to 
the next wall would be a boon, changing the 
entire apartment, and rendering it modern 
and comfortable. 

The thing to be avoided in seats intro- 
duced in this way is painting the wood to 
match the furniture rather than to corre- 
spond with the wood-work of the room. 
This is demonstrated in the illustrations of 
the long settle and the mantel-piece that has 
been converted by simple cabinet-work into 
a useful and decidedly pretty feature. In 
both instances the white enamelled finish 
has been given, lending quaintness and har- 
mony to the rooms in which the innovations 
have been made. 

Given an intelligent amateur carpenter to 
help, the converting of any unpleasing man- 
tel-piece (and narrow, unsatisfactory shelves 
of this kind may be seen in the bed-rooms of 
many a farm-house) into a book-shelf with 
commodious closets below involves but little 
more than the purchase of narrow and wide 
white-pine planks, that should be purchased 
already grooved and planed, in order to 
facilitate the fitting. If a seat be added 
beyond the mantel-piece, this, too, should 
be enamelled or painted harmoniously. 

Among the more elaborate of late forms 
for built-in seats for bed-room and drawing- 
room, none is more practicable than the 
two now to be described. -The first is a novel 
bed-room seat, the back of which is formed 
by a partition that rises to the height of 
seven feet, where it is topped by a balustrade 
of turned spindles. The latter, it may be 
said parenthetically, are by no means an ob- 
stacle in the way of the amateur’s success- 
fully duplicating the design. Such orna- 
ments, and others of endless variety, may be 
selected at slight expense at any convenient 
turner’s shop. This seat has the threefold 
character of screen (from such draughts as 
may play about the hall), of a cozy fireplace 
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seat, and of a break in 
the otherwise angular 
and hard effect of a 
square bed-room. 

In a chintz or cre- 
tonne room, with cush- 
ions made to corre- 
spond with the draper- 
ies of windows and 
bed, this corner may be 
built effectively in oiled 
pine, maple, walnut, or 
mahogany finish. 

There is no more ef- 
fective and at the same 
time inexpensive meth- 
od of treating a dark, 
unlighted corner of 
drawing - room, library, 
music-room, or studio 
than that designed for a 
music-room corner. It 
is inexpensive because, 
though the cost of the 
necessary carpenter’s service and materials 
will vary from twenty to thirty dollars, ac- 
cording to locality and prevailing prices, the 
purchase of furniture that would be as ef- 
fective for such corner would amount to 
many times this sum. The frame-work of 
white pine may be stained to any tone. It 
should rise twenty or more inches from the 
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SCREEN FIREPLACE SEAT. 


floor, and be supported upon turned legs. 
The seat should be twenty to twenty-four 
inches wide. Set against a wall treated in 
two tones of burlaps arranged as Renais- 
sance panels, the original seat of which 
illustration is given is exceedingly impos- 
ing. Over the seat, and serving also as a 
hooded ornament for it, is a wide shelf de- 
signed in this instance 
for the holding of 
bronzes or other orna- 
ments. 

This idea of a hood- 
ed corner seat has been 
adapted recently to the 
making of a tea-corner 
in a very original room, 
done throughout in oil- 
finished wood, stained 
moss-green. The wood- 
work of the seat is fin- 
ished similarly with oil 
rubbed to a polish, In 
the tea-corner, however, 
each end of the made 
settle is ornamented 
with a balustrade ex- 
tending two feet be- 
yond the width of the 
seat, which gives an ad- 
mirable suggestion of 
privacy. In the centre 
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of the partially en- 
closed square thus made 
is placed a simple tea 
table, stained to har- 
monize with the wood- 
work of the seat. The 
wall is covered with 
dull green _ burlaps. 
The space under the 
hood, reaching quite to 
the line of three-foot 
wainscoting, is com- 
pletely filled with gray 
and sepia toned photo- 
graphs framed in the 
narrowest of weathered- 
green moulding. The 
shelf above is supple- 
mented by a _ second, 
making, besides a con- 
venient book-shelf, a 
place for the display of 
a favorite specimen of 
Copeland or Minton, 
or .a treasured piece 
of Lowestoft or fine Wedgwood chinaware. 

To utilize in this way the wall space above 
stationary or built-in seats is the aim of all 
leading interior decorators at home and 
abroad. In the designs of Serrurier-Bovy and 
Horta, of Liege, whose models are being 
copied in the decoration of some of the 
newer houses in the metropolis, the book shelf 
or cabinet, with hood effect, is a feature of 
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CORNER SEAT WITH SHELF ABOVE FOR MUSIC-ROOM. 


all the handsomer seats. Often it is elabora- 
ted by the introduction of a panelled seat- 
back; or the latter is surmounted by an ob- 
long panel of dull unglazed tiles. 

One of the loveliest of ingle-nooks, designed 
by Baillie-Secott of London, introduces a wide 
white mantel-shelf over a six-foot tiling, di- 
vided lengthwise by a bronze shield centre- 
piece, which rises directly over the fireplace. 
On each side of the 
latter is placed a white 
enamelled seat that 
turns diagonally into 
the room. Each seat is 
provided with a solid 
back, which rises four 
and a half feet from 
the floor, and ends in a 
eabinet in which tea- 
cups and saucers are 
kept (the kettle swings 
upon its crane in the 
centre of the fire arch), 
while from the sides of 
the seat slender white 
pillars rise to meet and 
to support the mantel- 
shelf above. This is 
excellently arranged for 
the display of bronzes 
and ceramics. 
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Again, a favorite form for the built-in fire- 
place seat is to have the two ends of the fire- 
place treated differently, one seat projecting 
in straight line into the room, and the other 
following the line of the wall at right angles 
to the first. The seat is provided with an 
overshadowing shelf, which holds a conven- 
ient book or magazine. This idea may be 
elaborated by adding to the wall seat a further 
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kept a supply of reading-matter. Such a 
shelf should be placed immediately over the 
back of the davenport, which, when uphol- 
stered properly, will extend some five or seven 
inches from the wall. Where the means will 
allow it, a second shelf may be built above, 
which may be divided into cabinet spaces suffi- 
ciently open at the ends to make a pleasing 
resting-place for favorite brass or pottery 
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FITTED WINDOW-SEAT. 


projecting balustrade which shall have the 
effect of closing in an ingle-nook sufficiently 
large to hold a small tea table, a stand for 
smoker’s outfit, or for holding the daily paper 
or favorite magazine. 

The book-shelf over any corner or wall 
seat is ornamental, but when built immedi- 
ately over a long davenport it becomes a 
most useful as well as comfort-giving feature 
of a general sitting-room in which must be 


specimens, for candlesticks, or for small 
fancy lamps. A shelf or set of shelves over 
a removable davenport that must be set 
against a long plain wall will add greatly to 
the furnishing of the room. 

The introduction of simple window-seats 
even in comparatively narrow spaces often 
lends an artistic touch to a room that other- 
wise would be hard and unattractive. Nov- 
elty cushions may be used for decoration. 
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white bloom. The apple-trees were 

fully as beautiful, but their blossoms 
had blushed a bit. Spring was in the air— 
in the sky—in the earth—in the trees. Spring 
was in everything—everywhere—and one was 
glad just to live and drink in its glories. 
And so the birds thought, for they too were 
flocking back to enjoy our sunshine. 

What little aristocrats they are, bohemian 
aristocrats at that, for each: season in its 
turn finds them at the most delightful resort 
in the land, and then they have no trunks to 
pack, no trains to catch, no tailors or dress- 
makers to consult. 

At the first cold breath they are up and 
away for a better, brighter clime, or per- 
chance a cooler, shadier nook. And so it was 


. ‘HE cherry-trees were one mass of snow- 





while revelling in the return of the robins, 
the cat-birds, the grosbeaks, and the car- 
dinals, my heart fairly leapt as a strong, stri- 
dent note fell on my ear. One gaze into the 
white cherry blossoms, and I knew I should 
see a flash of orange! Yes, the orioles had 


. come. 


All winter long I had watched an empty 
nest swinging and swaying quite low down 
in the huge, beautiful elm across the way. 
All winter long I had wondered about that 
same hanging nest, had dreamed little dreams 
about it. It was like a house—to let. Would 
it again be occupied? Would my neighbors 
be the same noisy couple of the summer be- 
fore—or had that homelike old elm served 
its day? 

Had some commoner element crowded the 
gay, high-toned orioles away? But I could 
only wait. I knew they would come—if come 
they did—when the orchards were aglow with 
blossoms, and I watched for the blossoms 
with a twofold interest. Would they bring 
my birds? So my heart could but leap when 
they were truly here. I got my glasses— 
gazed into the tree and grew sad. 

It was impossible for creatures so small to 
find their old home—it was enough, after all 
their wanderings, to have them back at all. 
But at least I would try and keep my eye 
upon them. For a day or two I lost them, 
and I was sure they had gone. The old tree 
would know them no more. I must content 
myself with the vacant nest. Hope for their 
return was quite dead, when again came the 
familiar loud whistle of the summer before, 
and the answering note of the mate. 

Up flew my window, and the field-glasses 
were at my eyes. Sure enough, there they 
were in the orchard across the way, not far 
from their old home. Truly, as we used to 














HOW THE ORIOLES BUILDED 


THE OLD HOME DIDN’T SUIT MY LADY BIRD. 


say in some childhood game, “ getting warm.” 
It kept me busy following them now—but 
follow them I did. Not all that long day 
did they go to the old elm. 

Early—oh, quite early—the next morning 
I heard again their loud notes, and in a trice 
was at the window. My excitement was at 
fever-heat. There they were, the gayly color- 
ed lively male, and his sombre-hued mate, 
actually at the old nest. 

They must have been having a difference 
of opinion, for they were very alert—running 
up and down the adjacent branches, scolding, 
tilting their pretty heads first on one side, 
then on the other. Then I made it out, the 
old home didn’t suit my lady bird—she ran 
down the branch, pulled and tugged at the 
old nest, and finally succeeded in pulling 
away some of the twigs of which it was 
made. It was convincing, and Mr. Oriole 
graciously acknowledged his mistake. 

It was as pretty a 
piece of bird-acting 
as I have ever seen. 
A little more con- 
sulting, and I divined 
a new house was the 
plan. Almost before 
I knew it, from the 
next long swaying 
limb, really next door 
to her old house, Mad- 
am Oriole had the 
skeleton—all of stout 
twigs—of the new 











THE LITTLE ONES HAD APPEARED. 
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‘ nest made. She is a 
, splendid ‘builder, this 
olive - colored little 
bird. First she 
builds a perfect out- 
line, a hanging 
pouch; then she 
securely fastens it, 
shingles it, so to 
speak, by swinging 
it at just the right 
angle; then she puts 
the clap-boards on, 
and then the plaster. 
So we were to 
again have our bird 
neighbors. I was so 
happy I resolved to 
help the busy little 
songsters. It was 
my turn now, or at 
least it was when I saw her hopping here and 
there in the road, soiling her feet with dust 
-—it was something unusual to bring a proud 
oriole to the ground. Hunting for horse- 
hair, I hadn’t a doubt. I could not help her 
just that way, but perhaps linen thread 
would do. So this time off I flew and broke 
some : ‘ort lengths of stout thread, then by 
happy « .ance I discovered a skein of bright 
pink worsted. Would she use it, were I to 
take it to her? Cautiously I went to the 
road; while she was hunting afar, there I 
laid down some threads, the bright one serv- 
ing as bait, then I fastened a few strands in 
the bark of the tree, and last of all fluttered 
some from an old post quite near to my very 
door. Back to my vantage-ground to wait. 
Hardly was I in my chair when the little 
bird appeared. One look and she was in the 
road, and with a glad cry—no doubt her 
grateful thanks to me—had seized upon a 
strand of wool and 
was flying to the tree 
with it. Such a busy 
little worker as she 
proved to be! All the 
threads were gathered 
up lest some other 
builder should secure 
them, and how she 
did weave them in 
and out! How she 
bobbed about among 
those pink cords, and 
what a picture it was! 
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When all was gone, I waited for results. 
She came to the post, hopped all over its top, 
looked down one side, then down the other; 
her glorious find was gone. So I replenished, 
putting streamers, this time, almost a yard 
long; before I could get to my piazza, there 








FLIES VICIOUSLY AT THE INTRUDER. 


she was, daintily picking them up one at a 
time, and working them around her bill. 
Once she had a struggle with a particularly 
long thread; a sharp cry, and Mr. Oriole 
was there to really help, and a good helper 
he proved. 

But there were other bright eyes in the 
orchard—other birds needed nest material; 
and so while Madam Oriole, gloating in her 
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abundance, worked at only one string, up 
came another fine birdie, perhaps our very 
bird’s sister, and off she starts with a long 
pink strand floating from her bill. A warn- 
ing whistle, the male bird’s, the builder leaves 
all and flies viciously at the intruder, nor is 
she satisfied until the strand is hers. 

It was not until after the reappearance of 
the intruder that I discovered Mr. Oriole’s 
part in the affair. He is the gorgeous guard. 
He stations himself in an adjoining tree, 
flashes his glorious color in the sunshine, and 
simply does sentinel duty. I have read that 
he is one of the few male birds to help his 
mate in the building, but in three years’ care- 
ful watching I have never seen him ruffle his 
beautiful feathers with actual labor. But he 
is always on hand, and his quick, sharp, 
“Who goes there?” testifies to his watchful- 
ness. And then there comes a time when my 
donations are not taken, and the outline of 
the nest is complete. 

And there it is finished. Poor, tired, little 
birdie. But was there ever so gorgeous a 
bird home before—hanging there, like some 
huge, fluffy, pink blossom in a very wreath of 
tender green leaves? You do well, little 
builder, to ask your lord and master’s inspec- 
tion, and you can well afford to tilt your 
head towards the old nest with a proud “I 
told you so” air, for surely it is a perfect 
home—the very pink of perfection. 

Then in oriole world all grew quiet. I saw 
but occasionally either bird. But only a few 
weeks after, one peaceful, warm Sunday, 
when all the world was in tune, such a jumble 
of discordant notes reached my ear; at al- 
most regular intervals it came, and, yes, it 
was from my oriole’s nest. I was again on 
the watch. There came the gorgeous male 
with something in his bill. He stopped at 
the nest. The cries began, the proud father 
bent over the little ones,—yes, the little ones 
had made their appearance. 

As the seasons rolled around, a golden- 
haired, blue-eyed boy had come to help me 
watch the return of the birds. Together we 
put out strands for our birds, and together 
we watched them weave another pink nest in 
the very same old elm, across the way. I 
sometimes wonder does that little mother 
bird brighten up her eyes and spy out the 
yellow-haired baby in his blue abode? Does 
she in her pink nest sing to her birdlings of 
my boy, as I tell my boy of hers? I hope the 
interest is reciprocal, 
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OR the middle of summer, out- 

' ing gowns, under which head- 
ing are included the costumes 

for all out-door sports, require 
to be made of much thinner ma- 
terials than those intended for wear 
in the spring or autumn. There are 
days in most climates when even the 
thinnest flannel seems quite too 
heavy, and when the only comfortable 
material to wear is one that may be 
laundered and made up without any 
lining. The wash silks are 
quite as cool, indeed rather 
cooler, than the fabrics which 
require to have starch in 
them, but they are the only 
exception to the rule of cotton 
and linen, and may indeed 
be called wash fabrics, as they 
go into the tub quite as often 
as do the piqués and linens. 
Short skirts are necessary, 
but they are now not unbe- 
comingly short. The side- 
pleated and box-pleated de- 
signs are fashionable as well 
as those which might be called 
imitation box-pleats and 
side pleats, very narrow 
tucks so stitched as to 
look as though they were 
large pleats. Pleats and 
tucks are stitched down 
to quite near the foot of 
the skirt and then al- 
lowed to flare, 
giving quite the 
same effect as 
the seven or nine 
gored skirt, 
which is cut 
with so much 
flare this year. 





















Seastpe MORNING Gown of tan linen, with 
A narrow pat- cordings of a darker shade. 


ASHMORE 


tern or two or three flat rows of braid 
are considered smart on these gowns, 
but many are made quite plain. The 
short jacket braided, as in the blouse 
waist, with» embroidered yoke and ad- 
justable collar is the usual style. 

There are a number of new linens 
which are delightfully cool and at- 
tractive. New designs in piqué and 
pongee are also used for these 
gowns, and this year pongee is to be 
had in so many different colorings as 
to open up a new field for its 
use. A gray or tan pongee, 
trimmed with braid of the 
same color or white, makes a 
smart outing suit and a de- 
lightfully cool one, while a 


both looks and is cool. White 
and colored _brilliantine, 
white serge, and in fact all 
white materials, are consider- 
ed smart for yachting and 
other outing gowns. By 
rights the skirt to be worn 
with yachting gowns should 
be made short, but the long 
skirts, as a rule, are so much 
more becoming that women 
have not given them up alto- 
gether. An exceedingly 
' emart style of yachting 
7a) gown is made of white 
oF | serge trimmed with dif- 
7’ ferent widths of broad 
white braid, the weave 
that is known as Her- 
cules braid. The jacket 
has a basque, which is 
open in front and made 
to be worn over a shirt- 
waist. The collar and 
lapels are broad, and are 
trimmed with braid, and 


dark blue with white facings | 
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BaTuinG-surt of dark blue serge and red cloth; flat cloth-covered buttons in 


red, as trimming. 


there is a black silk handkerchief 
knotted under the collar, the ends of 
which fall down almost to the belt 
in front. 

Another style of so-called yacht- 
ing gown is made of white linen 
with stitched bands of linen down 
the front and outlining the flounce 
at the back. The waist is part blouse 
and part jacket, and is worn over a 
silk shirt. It is slashed at irregular 
intervals to show the silk shirt, and 
where it is slashed is held together 
by narrow straps which are fastened 
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down with gold but- 
tons. This style can 
be copied in serge or 
brilliantine, and looks 
as well in them as in 
the linen. Indeed, 
it is quite safe to 
say that these same 
styles may safely be 
chosen for any of 
these materials, as 
they are all intended 
for the same purpose. 
Last season there was 
started a fashion, 
which was really a 
fad, of trimming taf- 
feta and mohair 
gowns with narrow 
stitched bands of 
cloth. In some in- 
stances this looks 
well, but it re- 
quires rather 
good work, and 
the bands must 


not be too 
wide or heavy. 
Braid for the 


moment is more 
fashionable than 
these bands, and 
is next in favor 
to the bands of 
polka-dotted taf- 
feta which are much used for trim- 
ming plain colors. The pale blue 
with white dots on a white gown is 
always effective trimming, as is also 
the bright red with a polka dot of 
white or black; but many persons 
who do not care for contrasts find 
these polka-dotted bands rather con- 
spicuous, and consequently declare 
in favor of the braid. 

Buttons are very much used for 
trimming, either the small round 
pearl buttons, the silver, or the gilt, 
laced together with round cords or 
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OUTING GOWNS FOR SUMMER 
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with narrow satin rib- 
bon. One quite new 
model has a band of 
embroidery down the 
front of the skirt; on 
either side of this em- 
broidery the material 
is turned away to 
give the effect of an 
under-skirt showing 
in front. At regular 
intervals, not very far 
apart, are pearl but- 
tons and a lacing of 
fancy Pompadour rib- 
bon, the ends of which 
are fringed and look 
like _ tassels. The 
front of the waist is 
finished in the same 
way, and the effect is 
very charming and 
most unusual. These 
Pompadour ribbons 
are certainly very new, 
and come in so many 
different colorings as 
to make it possible to 
choose one that is be- 
coming to every com- 
plexion. 

For bathing-suits it 
is wiser always to be 
quite conservative. Only in the mat- 
ter of trimmings is it possible to 
allow one’s fancy to have much play. 
Of course there is some choice as to 
whether one will use serge or mohair 
for the suit, or, if one can afford it, 
silk. As has already been stated in 
these columns, an old plain black 
gown which, without being worn out, 
has a shiny appearance which makes 
it quite impossible, will cut over into 
the prettiest kind of a bathing-suit, 
and present a very rich and satis- 
factory effect even when wet. 

The skirts of the bathing-suits are 
made well-fitted over the hips, with 


simple design 








Rep SERGE BATHING-suIT with trimming of black and white braid in 


no clumsy fulness to mar the out- 
lines of the figure. White cotton 
braids in fancy weaves are the most 
popular trimmings, and with these 
and perhaps an edging of a lighter 
shade of blue serge than that used 
for the body of the suit, a very 
pretty and individual effect may be 
obtained. 

The linen gowns for morning 
wear are usually made decidedly on 
the lines of the tailored costumes. A 
seven -gore skirt has a couple of 
backward-turning pleats set in at the 
foot of each seam, and is machine- 
stitched in a contrasting color. 
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YacuTinc Gown of white serge trimmed with heavy white mohair braid in an odd design; three tucks at 
each side of front and of back ; bell-shaped gilt buttons; embroidered blouse with scarf of black satin. 
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; Wirz LINEN MORNING Gown with blouse of pink toile de soie, showing through long slits in the jacket and | 
sleeves; little straps and gilt buttons; black satin scarf. 
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COMPLETE outfit for a 
A fashionable summer resort 
is a marvellous thing in 

these days, and it is a difficult mat- 
ter for the uninitiated to tell which 


are the morning and which are the 
afternoon gowns. Apparently it is 





Younc Grrv's Gown of tan pique with blouse 
and sleeve puffs of sheer white linen; bolero of 
bands stitched to blouse. 


intended that the first appearance 
in public shall be in a most elab- 
orately constructed costume trim- 
med with quantities of lace and 
ribbon. Of course, though, the 
ordinary summer morning gown is, 
or should be, quite different from 
the costume intended to be worn in 
the afternoon, or for some formal 
entertainment. Wash materials 
are more fashionable than ever 
this year, and there are more thin 
fabrics than usual; but unfortu- 
nately it seems to be the custom 
to put a heavy lining in these thin 
frocks, which makes them just as 
warm as any others. Chiffon in 
light and dark colors is again a 
very favorite material. It is made 
up for so-called simple morning 
gowns, and strangely enough is 
trimmed with mohair braid, both 
narrow and wide, as well as with 
an elaborate braiding of soutache. 

For the morning a well-cut, well- 
hung skirt of piqué, duck, or linen, 
with a pretty shirt-waist of the 
same color, is as smart an outfit as 
is at all necessary. There are 
many good designs for simple per- 
cales and ginghams, especially the 
silk ginghams, which are made 
with very little trimming, and that 
trimming of inexpensive embroid- 
ery. A good model is the pleated 
skirt, or skirt with attached 
flounce; the waist is pleated to 
match or has a box-pleat just in 
the centre with a small straight 
band of the new filet lace or em- 
broidery, the collar being in one 
piece, with a straight band. The 
foulard and India-silk gowns in 











MORNING AND AFTERNOON GOWNS 


plain colors are also smart for 
morning, and the black and white 
checked ginghams which look so 
much like silk are in great demand. 
These also are very simply made, 
the waist without lining, or 
with a low-cut, sleeveless 
lining of the very thinnest 
lawn. 
Many very attractive de- 
signs are seen in the flower- 
ed and figured muslins and 
other wash materials, but 
for the moment the plain 
colors are most fashionable. 
Of course plain materials 
require more trimming, and 
consequently are more ex- 
pensive than figured ones, 
but on the other hand one 
is apt to get tired of the 
flowered design. It is much 
more the fashion now to 
make up thin wash ma- 
terials over lawn linings 
than over silk. If silk is 
used, it must be India or 
surah to gain the soft cling- 
ing effect so much in de- 
mand at present. 
For afternoon are silks, 
lace gowns, also lace and 
muslin, or lace and batiste. 
These last show the most 
wonderful perfection of 
work in the embroidery and 
trimming that are used. 
Large medallions of the 
finest batiste are embroid- 
ered in silk and out- 
lined with real lace, 
while the lace is used 
with an almost reck- 
less hand. The 
sleeves, which are 
very large, are either 
composed entirely of 
lace or have the tops 


of lace. The waist must have a 


lace yoke, and very often the skirt 
has also, or, instead, it has broad 
bands of lace put between the finest 
of hand - tucking. 


The so - called 





YounG GIRL’s MORNING Gown of white linen; gown embroidered in 
shades of blue with heavy flax thread. 
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lace gowns made of real lace are fearfully expensive and very beauti- 
ful, but are not quite so smart as those that are of lace and chiffon 


combined, or of two 

or three different 
kinds of lace. The 

long lace coat which 
entirely covers the | 
gown at the back but 

is short in front, 
showing a petticoat 

of chiffon and lace, 

is rather eccentric, 

but very smart. Un- 

lined lace coats of 
Chantilly appliquéd 

on net or tulle and 
separate from the 
gown are beautiful, 

and the gown would 
hardly look — well 
without them, as it is 

made to use under 

the coat. We have 
not yet become ac- 
customed to the idea 
of low-cut gowns in 
public places, but 
these unlined lace 
jackets and coats are 
worn over low lin- 
ings, and really are 
so very sheer and 
thin as to be de- 
cidedly conspicuous. 
The black coats of 
this kind are more 
in demand than 
white, but then, of 
course, one is expect- 
ed to have a white 
lace coat as well. A 
great deal is said 
about the bolero 
jacket going out of 
fashion, but nothing 
LE is prettier on a mus- 





GARDEN PARTY FROCK of soft white mull with unlined lace yoke; pale lin or chiffon gown 
green taffeta stole with edge of lace, and medallions to match. than a lace bolero. 












































MORNING AND AFTERNOON GOWNS 


The box-pleated lace jackets 
or jackets made of the same 
material as the gown, and 
which closely resemble a 
dressing-jacket in effect, are 
considered very smart for 
the moment, but the style is 
too extreme to be followed, 
except by women who enjoy 
a large enough dress allow- 
ance to insure having suffi- 
cient variety without being 
obliged to wear this garment 
constantly. 

One sees a great number 
of étamine and canvas 
dresses. Changeable éta- 
mines are among the novel- 
ties, trimmed with louisine 
or with figured taffeta. Many 
gowns have what they call 
now “Pilgrim” skirts — 
skirts trimmed with three 
flat ruffles, sometimes cut 
around the bottom into 
very narrow battlements, 
five ruffles being used some- 
times instead of three. And 
many of the bodices of these 
gowns have little boleros 
made of three superimposed 
pieces, sometimes cut up in 
the back, but all worn over 
a blouse or chemisette of 
linen or batiste. It is quite 
the prettiest and smartest 
way of making the canvas 
dresses. Very often there 
are two little chemisettes, 
one of the louisine, the oth- 
er of some fine and dainty 
fabric. The new canvases are 
much closer woven than last year, 
and almost as supple as crépe de 
Chine. Under these closely cling- 
ing gowns is used a clever new 
device in place of the time-honored 
petticoat. This is a yoke with 


BLUE AND WHITE STRIPED GINGHAM with edgings of white 
linen and pearl buttons; plain blue collar, belt, and cuffs; 
black satin tie. 


bands running down to below the 
hips, where they are attached to 
a full skirt with plissé trimmings. 
This gives the full, rippling effect 
around the feet with no added ful- 
ness over the hips. 
undoubtedly good. 


The result is 
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GARDEN-PARTY Gown of pale rose etamine and ecru guipure; blouse and sleeves of white mousseline ; 
black velvet belt and fringed tie. 
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Morn1nG Gown of old-rose linen trimmed with bands of white stitched with rose; collar and centres of 
bow-knots of deeper rose; white lawn and lace blouse. 
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HERE is never any marked change 
in the fashions for small boys’ 
clothing during the summer, for 

the sailor and Russian-blouse suits are 
considered the very best that can be 
designed, and consequently the fashion 


Cuip’s Frock of pink and white checked 
batiste finished with white bindings and belt- 
straps. 


continues in favor. There are 
new materials of which these 
suits are made, new patterns of 
piqué or duck or linen,—and 
pongee has also to be included 
now,—but there is nothing else 
of any marked originality. The 
reefer coats have a yoke in the 
back this summer, but they are 





LiTTLe soy’s WHITE DUCK SAILOR suIT with light blue i. 
linen bands stitched on; black scarf. not any smarter for it. The 
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FASHIONS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Gtru’s LINEN OR CHAMBRAY FROCK 
with white stitching and scalloped 
white wash braid. 


boys wear sailor hats that 
are decidedly larger than 
last year,—that is, the 
little boys do who are 
smartly dressed. The 
older boys, as soon as 
they are old enough to go 
into the ordinary cheviot 
suits, have nothing at all 
marked in the way of 





fashions. The materials are very much 
the same as last year; so also are the cuts 
of coat and short trousers. 

Canvas, veilings, and transparent ma- 
terials are much more fashionable for 
young girls than they were last year, and 
all the different colors are used in the 
light shades. Figured materials are not 
fashionable for young girls, excepting flow- 

‘ ered and striped muslins and thin fabrics. 


Grrw’s CoAT AND sxtrT of blue serge trimmed with white duck ; 
triple cape and revers. 
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New French designs for dainty babies’ clothes; on several articles is seen the fine hand-work which is so 
much admired; Irish point and Valenciennes lace are largely used with the hand-tucking and feather-stitching. 























Costumes Mourners 











a 


NV stow am gowns for summer 


allow much more choice of 

material than for winter, and, 
| fortunately, good common-sense has 
A decreed that it is folly and quite 
\\| unnecessary to wear the heavy cloths 
: that were considered at one time the 
h only respectful signs of grief. There 
\ are many thin light weights of 
&} mourning cloths which are made for 
¥ first- mourning gowns. There are 
\, nuns’ veilings with a dull effect, 
there are muslins, there are chiffons, 
and there are dull mourning silks 
of light weight, all of which are 
suitable for mourning, although the 





HALF-MOURNING BLOUSE of striped taffeta over 
under-blouse of black mousseline lined with white 
silk. 








Summer sBiouse of tucked white batiste and lace 
with black mousseline tie. 


cloth or nuns’ veilings are supposed 
to be the deepest mourning that can 
be worn. 

Crépe veils are more fashionable 
than ever, but are now worn on hats 
as well as bonnets. A perfectly flat 
hat will have long streamers of 
crépe, and the veil is put on so that 
it can be worn forward over the face 
or thrown back. It must be admitted 
that even with yards of crépe worn 
in the veil, it is not the same drag- 
ging heavy weight as in former times 
when there was so much dressing 
used in the material. Neither black 
chiffon nor black net is exclusively a 
mourning material, and yet, made up 
simply, it is quite proper. 
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Summer Dinner Gown of black “ gaze de soie,”’ inlet with bands of embroidered mousseline; made i 
over dull gray taffeta, and finished with belt and bow of peau de soie ribbon. 
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Eventnc Gown of black chiffon, plain and embroidered, over pale gray silk; jewelled buckles on black vel- 
vet belt and straps. 
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They make charming summer 
gowns. A black muslin trimmed 
with footing is also suitable for a 


deep mourning 
gown. No lace is 
ever used—only this 
footing; even point 
desprit has been 
barred excepting for 
second mourning. 
An entire gown of 
black net or tulle 
with dull mourning 
jet or peau de soie 
ribbon is now al- 
lowed for mourn- 
ing, and, like the 
chiffon, is a very 
dull, deep black. 
These materials 
are used for both 
afternoon and even- 
ing gowns, and are 
sometimes trimmed 
with crépe. Entire 
gowns of crépe are 
made up more than 
they were, and 
when lined with 
India silk, are not 
too warm to be com- 
fortable. Nuns’ 
veiling should also 
be lined with lawn 
or the very thin 
lining silk. Any- 
thing else, espe- 
cially taffeta, will be 
found quite 
too heavy. ROS 

It is now 
admitted by 
the most con- 
servative that 
all-white may 
be worn even 
in the time 


EVENING Gown of white mousseline, with gradu- 
ated bands of gray soft ribbon; corsage decoration 
of first of gray and white roses and black velvet ribbon. 

































mourning, but no black and white, 
for black and white has been so 
much the fashion for people not 


wearing mourning. 
White gowns with 
white hats, white 
gloves, and white 
shoes are said to be 
correct, although 
the old - fashioned 
and conservative 
people apparently 
still cling to the be- 
lief that the black 
hat is much more 
suitable. Mourn- 
ing hats of crépe, 
or crépe and straw, 
are exceedingly 
pretty, and to be 
had in a great many 
new shapes. The 
artificial flowers are 
also used with 
crépe, grapes and 
grape leaves being 
considered the most 
popular. The broad 
hats as well as the 
small hats are made 
of straw and crépe 
or tulle, and straw 
trimmed with dull 
ribbon or  crépe 
bows. The small 
bonnet with crépe 
veil and the flat 
hat already alluded 
to with the veil are 
worn through the 
summer as well as 
the winter, but it 
is considered per- 
fectly proper to 
wear a hat trimmed 
with crépe, but with 
only a face-veil, for 
ordinary occasions. 




















( .- and light in appearance 
are the hats to be worn with 
summer frocks. The shapes 

may be the same or bear some resem- 

blance to the ones that were seen in 
the spring, but using the very thin 
materials, and changing the style of 
trimming make the hat look as 
though absolutely novel in design. 

White lace hats made over white 

frames, chiffon and tulle over the 

same transparent frames, and white 
muslin hats are all very popular. 

The black lace hats trimmed with 

aigrette and pompon of white are 


Summer uat of pink tulle plisse, with crown of 
white roses and leaves; one long-stemmed rose at 


back with black velvet bow. 




































Gray straw HaT with black lace drapery and 
masses of blue and lavender morning-glories. 


very smart, but the white lace hats 
with the roses or flowers of any de- 
scription are even more summery in 
appearance. 

Oddly enough as the season ad- 
vances, it is thought smarter to have 
the hats trimmed with feathers and 
wings rather than with flowers. This 
may be because of the great popu- 
larity of the flower hats, which fash- 
ion has been decidedly overdone. 
But the hats made of small flowers 
over a frame of tulle or lace are 
certainly just as fashionable as ever. 



























































SIMPLE STRAW HAT draped with lace veil; foulard gown in blue 
and white with touches of green and stitched trimmings of green taf- 
feta; tucked black vest and piece set in back of belt; steel buttons. 


There are some exceedingly smart 
hats in a shape that looks like the 
old-fashioned shepherdess shape, 
trimmed with flowers, folds of tulle, 
and light taffeta ribbons. These 
are very attractive, as are also the 
hats of pink heather made over 
pink tulle. 

There are two sizes in smart 
summer hats, one much smaller 
than has been worn for some time, 
and another exaggeratedly large. 
The small one is worn off the face, 
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and is like a toque in 


shape, and there is 
something of the French 
bonnet about it. The 
large hat is flat, some- 
times has the brim turn- 
ed up at one side, is 
quite short at the back, 
and is very elaborate in 
its trimmings. The 
pretty bow at the back 
of the hat is not nearly 
so fashionable as it was, 
and is now rarely seen 
excepting made of lace 
or velvet, for, strangely 
enough, velvet is com- 
ing in as a fashionable 
summer trimming. 
Feather hats are made 
up with tulle and 
feathers combined, all 
in one color and with no 
touch of contrast. In 
pink or blue they look 
dainty and becoming 
with muslin frocks of 
the same color, and are 
equally smart in black 
or white. There are 
some smart hats also in 
fine black straw with 
flat crowns, brims turn- 
ed up at each side, a 
large rosette of yellow 
lace in front, and two short ostrich 
tips at the back falling over the 
hair. When these hats are the 
right shape they are very becoming, 
but the lines are a little harsh, and 
it is well to pay considerable atten- 
tion to how they look from the 
profile point of view before de- 
ciding upon one. 

For young girls it is the fashion 
to use the small flowers in trim- 
ming, and wreaths of them are put 
on the rough straw hats. 


ae 

















N experience at a dinner that I gave this winter emphasized to me a 
deficiency in the training of our young men and our young women 
that I should think might be easily remedied.” This from a woman 

who, childless herself, is aunt to a large contingent of young people. The 
dinner was in honor of some college friends visiting one of her nephews, 
and the group who came from the one house included also his sister and 
two girl friends visiting her. “This party had been rollicking together for 
a couple of days,” she explained, “and had developed, after the manner of 
their kind, an enthusiastic interest in their common affairs. There were 
some other unassorted guests at the table, young men and young women, 
strangers to each other and to the house party until they met around my 
table, and try as I might, I could not mix the company. The gay group 
whose members had been together two whole days in one house dominated 
everything and everybody with the jollity thus engendered—a jollity, how- 
ever, relating so closely to jokes and events which the others could not share, 
that it practically left half of the table in a silent gloom. Nothing that I 
could do made headway against the exuberance of the house party, and I 
could only sit by and see them having plenty of fun, realizing that the rest 
of my guests were far from happy. It all comes from the thoughtlessness 
of youth, but it is a thoughtlessness that is really inexcusable. If even 
one or two of my heedless guests had realized the want of kindliness she or 
he was displaying, a slight effort would have altered the whole course of 
events. The ability to make conversation general and to keep it so, not for 
two minutes, but through perhaps a long dinner, is most valuable, and one 
that is well worth the cultivation of any young man or woman. It will 
soon be recognized, and is likely to be rewarded by desirable social invita- 
tions; it will certainly bring its own recompense of contributing in a large 
degree to the pleasure of others.” 

A thrifty young woman utilizes for jacket or even waist lining silk shirt- 
waists that have passed the cleaning period, and are worn at cuffs and elbows 
so that they must be rejected. If the color harmonizes with the dress mate- 
rials, often enough good silk is obtained for the bodice lining of a lawn 
dress, or a jacket may be lined front and back with one waist, the silk from 
another lining the sleeves. In this case the economizer faces the sleeves 
at the hand with pieces to match the lining of the fronts, in order that the 
patch-work character will not be seen, while the good-fitting qualities of the 
silk lining are secured. If there is a younger sister in the home who is 
still in the guimpe stage of dressing, a further use for the discarded waists 
is found in providing silk yokes and sleeves for the young miss. All of 
which applies only to waists that are not seriously worn. Silk worn to the 
point of showing frayed stretches may be ruthlessly consigned to dust-cloth 
use. It is waste of time and effort to attempt anything further with it. 
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A pretty gift for a traveller, and one that combines sentiment: with both 
convenience and taste, is a little safety ink-stand of silver. It is a heart of 
the metal highly polished; a heart-shaped lock fits down with a spring into 
a tiny heart-shaped clamp, needing release before the lid springs up to per- 
mit the use of the ink. 

A pleasant drink for young girls’ luncheons is made from orange juice 
treated with fruits. The juice is served in tall glasses, and is undiluted but 
thoroughly chilled. Into each glass is dropped four thin slices of banana, 
one or two dice of pineapple, a cherry or berry, as is seasonable, a Tokay 
grape cut and seeded, and the merest pinch of sugar, with, if it is to be had, 
a very little juice of the grape-fruit. This is intended to be sipped through 
the courses, and no other drink need be served. 

Remember, in cleaning the silver of your toilette table, that if the whiting 
is mixed with water and a few drops of ammonia or alcohol, it will be ap- 
plied with much better effect. than when used dry. After polishing with 
flannel or chamois a soft brush should be used to take the dry powder out 
of the crevices. 

A woman who has been looking at her young countrywomen through the 
eyes of a foreigner says that the criticisms she has heard have been rather 
humiliatingly shocking. She is a teacher, and boards through her working 
season in a small inland city in a boarding-house in which also live a num- 
ber of young men. She has seen with surprise the number of notes, tele- 
phone messages, and telegrams that the young men receive from the young 
women of the place. One of the former is an Italian, a highly educated 
gentleman, handsome and interesting, and whose introductions give him 
entrance to the best society of the town. He is simply bombarded with at- 
tentions in the way of notes and messages, and his rather frank though 
deferentially-expressed amazement at the cordiality of the American girl 
has, she admits, more than once embarrassed the teacher. “I feel,” she says. 
“as if I would like to suggest to these young women that conservatism in 
note-writing to young men, particularly to a foreigner, needs their en- 
couragement.” Perhaps this advice is worth passing on. 

Answering a request for a recipe for the chocolate icing used on éclairs, 
I give the following as particularly good: Grate two ounces of choco- 

~ late and set over hot water until melted. When perfectly smooth, cook to- 
gether one cupful of granulated sugar and half a cupful of water until it 
becomes stringy. Pour this in a fine stream over the melted chocolate, 
stirring and beating until the mixture begins to thicken. Use immediately. 

In arranging floral effects for the country house it should be remembered 
that quite a different treatment is necessary from that employed in the city 
winter home. Woodland treasures are often destitute of gay bloom, the rich 
greens of pines, the gold of grasses, or the feathery lightness of ferns being 
effective in themselves, and needing that their holders should be subordi- 
nated. A pretty fern arrangement for the midsummer table is to use small 
baskets painted green and holding each a four-inch pot of maidenhair; 
these may be set round the board either as a circular group for the centre 
or one at each corner of the table. In ugly and smoked fireplaces may be 
set large pots of growing plants that carry a bright flower; the dull back- 
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ground will stand much color. Another pretty flower-holder, or one that 
may be used for the growing plants, is a common wooden bow] of the sort 6 
that come in sets and cost but a few cents each. One ten or twelve inches 
across may have the sides moss-covered, the moss clinging easily if brushed 
lightly with glue and pressed on the bowl. Use as large pieces of the moss 
as possible, picking the soil away thoroughly. One seen suspended by fine 
wires in a wide window was filled with earth and planted with greens like a 
fernery, a rapidly growing vine having its tendrils wound around each of 
the four wires so that the mass of verdure seemed to swing by part of it. 
Common tile umbrella-stands cease to be ugly when holding great bunches 
of golden-rod, or reeds and grasses, and a tree branch in full untarnished 
leaf converts a stretch of dull white wall into a refreshment for the eye. 
Nature’s yield in midsummer is generous and bountiful, and when it is 
brought in-doors it should be treated in the same large way. 

During the summer the daughter of the household is often intrusted, by 
way of practice, with the planning of the daily menus. Here is a suggestion 
for a good breakfast or luncheon dish of eggs and tomatoes: Select round, 
fresh tomatoes; cut out a piece around the stem, and remove enough ‘of the 
pulp to make an opening to hold an egg. Break an egg into each tomato, 
season with salt and pepper, and cover with a table-spoonful of white sauce. 
This sauce is the plain white sauce of the chafing-dish, a level table-spoonful 
each of butter and flour blended together to a paste in the saucepan, a cup 
of warmed milk added slowly, with, in this case, a dash of mace or nutmeg. 
Bake the tomatoes in a moderate oven about fifteen minutes. Serve on 
round pieces of toast, and pour the balance of the sauce around the dish 
as it is sent to the table. 

Other sandwiches may come and go, but those of ham remain the most 
reliable sort to pack in the summer picnic hamper. Here is a first-class 
recipe for their compounding which is well worth pasting in your odd-and- 
end book and following carefully: Take finely chopped cold boiled ham, 
butter, and dry mustard, and put together in the proportion of a heaping 
table-spoonful of butter and a quarter of a teaspoonful of mustard to a cup- 
ful of the ham. Warm the mixture and pack in a clean tin pan—one of the 
oblong high-sided bread-pans is the best for the purpose—and set away to 
get thoroughly chilled. When wanted, slice very thin and press between 
slices of bread cut to wafer thinness. The slices may be in any shape de- . 
sired, or roll sandwiches may be made with the same mixture. An advan- 
tage in making the sandwiches in this way is that the bread does not have 
to be buttered, and for picnic use a much neater and more convenient sand- 
wich is evolved. 

For a change in a tomato salad, try a mixture of potatoes and celery. To 
make the filling for half a dozen tomato cups, prepared in the usual way, 
leaving the shells with the centres scooped out, chop two cold boiled potatoes 
fine, and as much celery. Cover with a French dressing made from a half- 
teaspoonful of salt, a quarter-teaspoonful cf paprika, four table-spoonfuls 
of oil, and one of vinegar. Chill the mixture and the shells thoroughly he- 
fore using, and add to the mixture a large table-spoonful of finely chopped 
parsley. Put a teaspoonful of mayonnaise on each tomato and serve. 
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T is the exceptional chatelaine who does 
| not take the greatest pride in the table 
fitments of her home, and the modern 
woman perhaps does not realize the advan- 
tages which she enjoys to indulge this pride 





REVERSIBLE GLASS DISH. 


easily and cheaply. The china and glass of 
our grandmothers were rare and precious pos- 
sessions, brought from across the sea and care- 
fully treasured for use on state occasions 
only. Between that time and this has ensued 
a period when these wares were more abundant 
and cheaper, indeed, but at the expense of 
their beauty and effect. The housekeeper of 
the present moment, however, finds within 
her means, no matter how modest those may 
be, extended and satisfying choice in china 
and glass wherewith to set forth her daily 
board, and it is to some of these inexpensive, 
yet artistic, specimens of the potter’s and 


glass-worker’s skill that attention is here 
directed. 

And first the wonderful progress in the de- 
velopment of pressed-glass manufacture. 
There was a time when this was a synonym for 
ugly models and heavy texture, but that time 
is not now. The glass fabric to-day, even in 
the commonest variety, is produced in beau- 
tiful clearness, and the designs are most at- 
tractive, many of them models of the most 
expensive ware. The showing in this season’s 
glass abounds in effective adaptation of the 
colonial pattern. The set illustrated gives an 
idea of its completeness. All the drinking- 
vessels for the table, many styles in several 
sizes, may be had in this design, as well as 
finger-bowls, water and wine cup jugs, and all 
sizes of glass serving-dishes. 





DISH TURNED INTO A VASE. 


Besides the colonial pattern there are sev- 
eral other new designs in the ware, with a 
retention, too, of all the old favorites, each 
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COLONIAL PATTERN TABLE-GLASS. 


reproduced better than ever before. The pat- 
terns come in the same complete sets as indi- 
cated in the colonial illustration, and it is 
possible to get the tiniest cordial-glass and the 
biggest pitcher in the designs in which, in 
an accompanying photograph, only the finger- 
bowls and sorbet glasses are shown. 

Leaving these complete sets in the white 
glass and entering the department of what is 
called “fancy wines,” the still inexpensive 
ware takes on a bewildering variety of color 
and decoration, as well as size and shape. 
The group of cordial and champagne and 
other wine glasses represents the merest begin- 
ning of this display. Some of the cordial- 
glasses are tiny shallow bowls holding a table- 
spoonful, which are mounted on slender stems 
not larger than a straw, and varying in height 
from two and three inches up to five and six. 
Champagne and hock 
glasses show a still 
wider range in _ size, 
some of each of these 
towering above the 
cloth twelve, fourteen, 
and even sixteen 
inches. These are 
effective at a man’s 
dinner or a public ban- 
quet, but are not to be 
commended for private 
use. Single specimens 
of the high champagne- 
glasses are often used 
for bonbon - dishes. 
Four, chosen in pairs, 
so far as the decoration 
is concerned, are very 
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635 
attractive on a dinner 
or luncheon table. 


They are esteemed as 
euchre prizes, one even 
being sold alone for 
the purpose. Contrast- 
ing with these aspiring 
stems are the _ solid 
straight pillars of glass, 
if they may be so 
described, hollowed 
out at the top to re- 
ceive the sip of liqueur 
desired. The basket- 
ware design applied 
to this cheap glass has 
proved very popular. 
Sets of dishes from the 
tiny bonbon or olive servers to large fruit 
and ice-cream dishes are shown really in 
nests like tables or boxes. The basket pat- 
tern is applied in gold on a clear glass, its 
beauty not possible to bring out in a black 
and white photograph. Only a hint of the 
possibilities in pressed glass can be given 
here. The investigating housekeeper must 
seek a shop herself and receive the liberal 
education in the matter which the trip will 
impart. Properly cared for, washed in hot, 
clean soapy water to which a little ammonia 
has been added, dried and polished with 
fresh linen towels and kept free from dust, 
preferably in glass-enclosed closets, the most 
modern establishment may have for all ser- 
ice glassware that is pleasing to the artistic 
eye as well as satisfactory to the exacting 
touch of the owner and her guests. 





FOR GENERAL GLASSWARE. 








CHARMING 


The novel. reversible vase and dish illus- 
trated is of cut glass, although not of the 
most costly variety.. As indicated by the 
two showings, it is a flower-holder or fruit- 
holder, according as it puts uppermost the 
cone or the bowl. 

In the china department, too, frugality of 
expenditure nowadays does not mean ugly 
and unattractive accumulation. China is 
used, of course, in the generic sense, a great 
range Of porcelain dishes, beautiful in 
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PATTERNS IN CHINAWARE. 





model’ and decoration, 
being offered before 
actual china is reach- 
ed. Shapes in the 
cups, plates, ete., do 
not vary greatly from 
season to season. Their 
limitation has practi- 
cally been reached, and 
variety is had, for the 
most part, in the color 
and design of the dec- 
oration. 

The group of cups 
showing the chocolate, 
tea, and after-dinner 
coffee - cup comprises a 
very late output, and 
quite the newest 
models. The after-dinner coffee-pot in the 
same illustration is also a fresh model. For 
the first course at dinner or luncheon, which 
requires broth-bowls, bouillon-cups, or soup- 
plates, the shapes show little change. Some 
of the soup-plates have a very wide rim with 
a deep and rather narrow bowl. The rim is 
then often treated with a striking pattern of 
decoration more or less highly colored. The 
small terrapin and oyster plates have not 
taken on any new form. The plates intended 








SETS OF BASKET-WARE GLASS DISHES ARE SEEN. 
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NEWEST MODELS IN CUPS AND COFFEE-SET. 


for raw oysters alone are not now much sold. 
So many plates are demanded by the modern 
course meal that hostesses object to accumu- 
lating the varieties that are adapted solely 
to one use. In the same list of “rarely 
bought articles” go the five-o’clock-tea plate 
grooved to receive the cup. Quite as service- 
able and vastly more useful is the plain tea 
plate upon which the cup may stand 


any- 
where. Economical buyers, too, choose sau- 
cers in their cup sets 


that are not fitted with 
the cup groove. In this 
way a set of the plain 
saucers may serve in 
other ways. In bouil- 
lon-cups, it may be add- 
ed, the fancy for harle- 
quin passing. 
Instead, the set is uni- 
form not only in cup 
and saucer, but in ser- 
vice plate as well. 

Some 
ties in Scotch 
are rather attractive. 
These are inexpensive 
ware, and are in smooth 
finish and plain color- 
ings, many of the 


Vor. XXXVI.—4. 


sets is 


novel special- 


pattern 


pieces lettered in white on brown. A marma- 
lade-jar bears the caution around its cylinder 
that “ Eneuch’s as guid’s a feast.” A mus- 
ard-pot advises, “Quick at meat, quick at 
work.” An oatmeal-set warns, “ Keep your 
breath tae cool yer parritch.” A pretty indi- 
vidual coffee-set is specially attractive in form 
and decoration. 

Plates vary only in size and ornamenta- 
tion. A very large dinner plate, almost as 





INDIVIDUAL 


SET OF CHINA, 
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FANCY WINE-GLASSES OF 


big as a chop-platter, is kept in stock, but this 
extreme is not recommended. A dinner plate 
should be large, but not too large, just as the 
dinner napkin preferred by most hostesses is 
the three-quarter, or at best seven-eighths, 
size rather than the yard square affected by 
the extremist. In vegetable-dishes accom- 
panying course or complete sets there seem 
no special novelties, so far as shape is con- 
cerned. 

The round or oblong shapes are used, with, 
a slight preference perhaps in favor of the 
former. It is a small suggestion to the care- 
ful buyer that the raised handles—those that 
are quite.clear of the dish—suffer quicker in 
the careless handling of the average maid 
than those that seem merely a protuberance in 
the china and quite a part of the dish itself. 
Some of the breakfast and dinner sets in- 
tended for country-house use are particularly 
effective in design. Gay borders that suggest 
a riot of wild flowers, and a decoration which 
is a wreath of ferns on every piece, are some 
of the manifestations in this direction. Colo- 
nial designs, notably in the familiar blue pat- 
terns dear to our grandmothers’ souls, are in 
great fayor for this informal use, and are so 
pretty that their service anywhere is popular. 


UNUSUAL HEIGHT AND SHAPE. 


Some really beautiful specimens to be found 
in these inexpensive dinner-sets are in plain 
white banded with gilt—truly Colonial, and 
catering to a very pronounced revival of the 
gold and white china esteemed by the house- 
wives of Washington’s time. 

Special course sets in realistic designs are 
shown, though for the most part these are 
not in the best taste, and in the cheaper 
varieties of china may safely be avoided. 
Exception should be made, however, to some 
of the lettuce-leaf salad-sets in natural color, 
which are so cleverly perfect and so finely 
finished as to be wholly satisfactory. 

Some novelties in toilet ware are glass 
bowls and pitchers—novelty being, in fact, 
their chief attraction. They are no more 
hygienic for the purpose needed than the 
porcelain, and the latter, white with hand- 
some floral designs, is much prettier. The 
improvement in general style in these uten- 
sils in the last year or two is marked. 

New china in every department, but par- 
ticularly in the inexpensive varieties, shows 
change in the advance in its manufacture 
toward higher perfection, and fresh schemes 
of ornamentation and color, rather than 
in any striking novelty of form. 














Nortre.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 
postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 


Remittances must be made in form of 


advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order blank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine. 


FANCY CLOTH CAPE 
MONG the charmingly pretty novelties 
of the summer fashions are the little 
capes which are being made in most 


shown here is a separate piece of cloth stitch- 
ed and embroidered. 
shawl-shaped collar may be made of the same 
material as is the rest of the cape, or it may 


The outside part of the 


artistic designs to fit all occasions. With be of some other material, plain or embroid- 


the present fad of cos- 
tumes of one material, 
these capes are almost 
a necessity. They are 
made in design and ma- 
terial to match the 
gown, even when the 
gown has a bodice as 
well. In veiling, éta- 
mine, and silk, with a 
thin silk lining, they 
are made for evening 
or driving wear. Of 
course they are made, 
too, in many pretty 
styles for separate gar- 
ments, in the pale col- 
ors and in white cloth, 
with trimmings of con- 
trasting color. 

The shape here shown 
is an odd one, and par- 
ticularly becoming and 
useful. It has a fitted 
vest front, with shawl 
collar, the vest being 
held in place by a band 
which goes around the 
waist. The cape proper 
is finished around the 
top and sewed to the 
vest part under the 
collar. 


There are seven pieces in this pattern: one 
front of the cape, one-half of the back, one- 
half of the collar, one-half of the collar 
facing, one-half of the vest, and one-half of 
the band of trimming, which in the design 





FANCY CLOTH CAPE. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 409. Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, 
and 40 inches bust measure. 
Price, 25 cents. 


ered. In the case of 
the cape _ illustrated 
here the cloth was a 
fine broadcloth in pale 
creamy biscuit color. 
This was trimmed with 
a band of the same, 
which, in the corners, 
was decorated with em- 
broidery in cream silk 
and gold thread. The 
collar facing was of 
cream satin embroider- 
ed heavily in gold, and 
the lining was of cream 
satin. To make such a 
cape as this, with collar 
of a contrasting mate- 
rial, will take 14%4 yards 
of 54-inch-wide cloth, 
but if the collar is made 
of the cloth itself, 13% 
yards will be required. 

When the material to 
be used is veiling or 
étamine, which is 45 
inches wide, 14% or 2 
yards will be needed, 
according to whether 
the facing is to be the 
same or different. As 
a rule, the capes of such 
materials are faced and 


lined with silk or satin, the collar having 
elaborate embroidery or braiding. The design 
is hardly suited to anything fluffy, such as 
chiffon or lace ruffles. It should be treated 
in flat, rich effects, in tailor style. 
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TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST 

HE new shirt-waist pattern, which is il- 

lustrated here as pattern No. 410, is a 
pretty style to use for the thinner summer 
wash-cotton mate- 
rials and for wash 
silks. A good effect 
may be obtained by 
running one or two 
rows of hem-stitch- 
ing the length of the 
waist in each space 
between the groups 
of tucks. Two rows 
with a feather-stitch- 
ing between is par- 
ticularly suited to 
this year’s fad of 
hand - work. The 
same design may be 
used with a_ tiny 
vine of embroidery 
running part way 
down the figure. 
This embroidery, especially in white linen 
floss on white linen, is one of the smartest 
styles in the shirt-waist of this season. 

The waist is a perfectly simple one to 
make, having only half of back, one front, 
one single-piece sleeve, collar-band, and cuff 
in the pattern. The places for the tucks are 
marked. Three yards of any yard-wide ma- 
terial will make the waist. 

For wash silks or fine lawn the design may 
be adapted to a more elaborate style. Where 
are shown the rows 
of hem-stitching in 
the illustration, 
bands of lace inser- 
tion may be used, 
or rows of fancy rib- 
bon. Such a waist 
is pretty enough to 
suit any occasion. 
Beading, the inch- 
wide embroidered 
kind, with narrow 
satin ribbon run in, 
is a pretty decoration 
for a white linen- 
lawn waist cut by 
this pattern. This 
beading may be stitched in rows between the 
groups of tucks. 

Feather-stitching in a contrasting color on 
a silk waist, or an embroidered vine, is suit- 





BACK OF NO. 410. 





BACK OF 


NO. 409 
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able for more elaborate waists. The stock to 
be worn with such waists should not be the 
simple tailored kind, but something more 
elaborate, matching the waist or a contrast. 


SUMMER NIGHT-GOWNS 


VERY useful pattern at this season is 

No. 379, which was issued last year, and 
which was much used. This is the pattern 
of a summer chemise night-dress, with low- 
eut neck and short puff sleeves, which end 
above the elbow. Nothing can be more com- 
fortable than such a garment for hot summer 
nights. Eight yards of yard-wide nainsook 
will be required to cut the night-dress. The 





TUCKED SHIRT-WAIST. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 410. 
40 inches bust measure 


Sizes, 32, 34, 36, 38, and 
Price, 25 cents. 


pattern consists of one-half of front, one- 
half of back, one full sleeve and band, ruffle 
for sleeve, band for curve of neck, and V- 
shaped yoke trimming. Slight tucks are in- 
dicated on the front of the pattern. These 
should be stitched and the V-shaped piece 
fitted over them. The price of the pattern 
in any one of the usual five sizes for women 
is 30 cents. 

The pattern has indicated on the front 
form the position for a band of beading over 
the shoulder, merely for ornament. 








PRESERVES JELLLES 


Sand JAMS CEXY 





by JOSEPHINE GRENIER 


OST housekeepers regard it as one of 
M the disciplinary arrangements of Prov- 
idence that preserving-time should 
come in the extreme heat of summer. How 
annoying to have to don a gingham apron 
instead of- a white gown, and exchange the 
cool piazza for the hot kitchen! Many a 
woman has cut the Gordian knot of the dis- 
agreeable by abandoning all home preserves 
and jellies, and buying what she needs at 
a startlingly high price. But really these 
things are not so much trouble to make, after 
all, provided one is willing to learn new 
methods. There are several short-cuts across 
this Sahara if we are willing to give up the 
old paths. 

First of all, the range fire must be per- 
mitted to go out, and a gas-stove, or one for 
gasoline, or even kerosene, substituted. The 
expense of one of these is small, and it will 
be saved in the cost of coal and wood in a 
few days’ time, while the saving of exhaus- 
tion from heat is inealeulable. Then, if you 
have old-fashioned cans with metal tops you 
will do well to lay in a supply of the newer 
ones which have the glass covers and the 
tighter and simpler fastenings; the old ones 
need not be thrown away, but kept for the 
richest of the preserved fruit, which is not 
hurt by a possible admission of air. Next, 
see to your rubbers. Economy here is im- 
possible, for once used, every rubber loses 
its elasticity and becomes untrustworthy; 
have a new band for every can. 

The preserving-kettle should be of iron, 
porcelain lined; the agate ones sometimes 
used are better than tin, certainly, but they 
too may burn, while the iron will not. Have 
a wooden spoon, a wooden pestle,—a potato- 
masher will do,—a cup with an easy handle, 
pans for holding sugar, and a simple and 
accurate scale for weighing, and your utensils 
are ready. 

The question of covering jellies is one to 
be considered. The old way was to use a 
layer of thin paper dipped in brandy, and 
then a cover of thicker paper, pasted down. 


Of course this was troublesome, and we glad- 
ly learned the newer method of pouring melt- 
ed paraffin over the jellies without any paper 
whatever. But while paraffin prevents the 
admission of-air if it is perfect, it will slip 
up the side of the glass if that is tipped, and 
it is quite sure to be in putting it on the 
closet shelf; then, too, mice are especially 
fond of paraffin, and one nibble destroys the 
entire cover. The best plan is to combine 
the two ways. Cover the jelly or jam with 
paraffin first, and then paste paper over the 
top, and you may feel secure that your jelly 
will not shrink or lose its freshness from 
first to last. 

The first fruit of the summer is the straw- 
berry, and that has always been the house- 
keeper’s bane. Canned, even with plenty of 
sugar, it would turn out flabby, seedy, and 
colorless. There is only one way to produce 
the perfect result seen in the German bottled 
strawberries which are brilliant, rich, and 
high flavored, and which keep perfectly; they 
are made by this rule: 

PRESERVED STRAWBERRIES 

Select large but firm berries, hull and wash 
them, and measure two pounds of fruit and 
two of sugar. Put half a cup of hot water in 
your kettle, add the sugar, stir till hot, and 
then put in the two pounds of fruit and slow- 
ly simmer for five minutes. The berries will 
certainly lose their color and shrink; but 
take the whole up and put in shallow earthen 
or agate dishes, and stand in the sun for three 
days, taking them in at night, and if it is 
very hot, moving them into the shade during 
the noon hour. The third day the color will 
return, the berries will grow plump and firm, 
and the syrup will almost jelly. Only two 
pounds must be put over at once, but they 
do not take long to do, and a few pounds 
may be put up on one day and a few more 
a little later, and so on. Put them in cans or 
glasses without reheating. 

STRAWBERRY JAM 

For this a smaller berry will do, but choose 

one that is sweet and firm. Hull, wash, and 
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measure the fruit. Take pound for pound of 
sugar; crush the berries till there is juice 
enough so that they will not burn; boil them 
with one-third of the sugar, and crush them 
as they cook for fifteen minutes; add one- 
third more sugar, and after fifteen minutes 
the rest, and cook another fifteen minutes, 
making three-quarters of an hour to every. 
kettle of fruit. This should be eriough, but 
if the berries are watery they may need 
longer. Try by cooling a little in the air, 
and take up as soon as the jam sets. 

After strawberry-time is past the house- 
keeper may draw a long breath, for the hard 
work is over. There is a new way of putting 
up the other small fruits which is simple 
enough for a child to manage perfectly, yet 
the results are better than have ever come 
from the most elaborate methods. It is called 
preserving them, but canning would do as 
well, for the difference between the two lies in 
the amount of sugar used. Generally speak- 
ing, the sweeter they are, the better, though 
pound for pound is too much. 

CHERRIES 

Get the large, dark ox-hearts if you can, 
but if not the white ones will do, or the small 
dark red ones. The lighter colored they are 
the more sugar they take. Stone them, and 
let them stand all night. In the morning 
pour off the juice, add sugar to taste, and 
water, if there is not juice enough, and boil 
and skim it till it is a rich syrup; if the cher- 
ries are sweet, a pint of juice and three-quar- 
ters of a pint of sugar will be about right. 
Heat your cans and put in the uncooked cher- 
ries till they are nearly full, and then pour 
over them the syrup and put on the covers; 
set the cans in the wash-boiler and fill it with 
very hot water and let it all stand all night. 
The heat of the syrup and that of the water 
will cook the fruit, but the flavor and color 
will be those of the fresh and uncooked cher- 
ries. This is the way used for all small fruits 
except strawberries, and one who tries it will 
never, never go back to the old method. 

RED RASPBERRIES 

These delicious berries are especially good 
done by the rule just given. Formerly they 
would fall to pieces and look gray when taken 
from the can; this way they will do neither. 
They will probably not need washing; just 
put them in the cans and fill with rich sugar- 
and-water syrup, and let them stand over- 
night in the hot water. They will take less 
sugar than the cherries. 
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RASPBERRY JAM 


Measure three pounds of fruit and one 
pound of sugar, and put all in the preserving- 
kettle, crushing thoroughly before putting on 
the fire, so they will be juicy enough not to 
burn. Do not add any water. Cook for half 
an hour, or a little more, and try in the air. 

Currants come at this time, and currant 
jelly has been the Waterloo of many a house- 
keeper. There is a story of one who cooked 
her jelly for two weeks, day in and day out, 
and still it “ would not jell”! But there is a 
rule which is warranted to produce delicious 
and certain results. It is called 

CURRANT JELLY THAT NEVER FAILS 

Select currants which are not fully ripe; 
the ends of the bunches should be rather 
green. Pick them over and wash them, if 
necessary, but do not take them off the stems. 
Put them in the kettle without weighing, and 
stand it on the back of the stove where the 
fruit will heat but not cook, and crush with 
the pestle till all the juice is out. Then 
strain it through two bags, one of loose flan- 
nel, and measure it with a pint cup. Take as 
many pints of sugar, but leave out one half- 
pint; put the sugar in a hot oven, stirring 
often. Boil the juice till it clears, which 
will be in five to ten minutes, and skim it. 
When it becomes transparent turn in the hot 
sugar and let the whole boil up hard once, 
only once, and it is done. Take it off and dip 
it into the heated glasses and it will jelly on 
the cup as you do so. Let it stand in the sun- 
shine for a day or two, until it is as firm as 
you wish. The secret of making this jelly 
is in boiling it just the single moment. 

CURRANT CONSERVE 

This is something new, and so delicious 
that it may well be considered one’s choicest 
preserve. Take five pounds of washed and 
stemmed currants, five pounds of sugar, and 
five oranges peeled, seeded, and cut into bits; 
add two and a half pounds of seedless raisins; 
mix the whole together and boil for thirty 
minutes. Seal while hot. 

CURRANT AND RASPBERRY JAM 

Wash and stem ripe currants and mix with 
an equal quantity of red raspberries. Weigh 
them, and take a pound and a half of sugar 
to three pounds of fruit; crush and cook for 
fifteen minutes while the sugar heats in the 
oven. Cook half an hour more with sugar. 

SPICED CURRANTS 

Stem and wash the currants; then measure 

five pounds with four of sugar, a pint of vine- 
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gar, a table-spoonful of powdered cinnamon, 
and a teaspoonful of powdered cloves, and 
boil slowly for three hours. Use this same 
rule for gooseberries, or any spiced small 
fruit. 
PRESERVED PINEAPPLE 

Pineapples are in season all summer, but 
they are usually cheapest in July. Peel the 
fruit, and remove the eyes, but do not cut off 
the bush. Take this in your left hand, and 
with a silver fork begin at the bottom and 
pick off bits as large as you like it, turning 
the apple around as you do so. The core will 
be left untouched on the bush, and all that is 
good will be removed. Put this in the cans, 
boil the juice with sugar, and, if necessary, 
with a little water, and pour it over the fruit 
as before. 

BLUEBERRIES 
are to be put up in this way, but with not 
too sweet a syrup; they are excellent in pies 
or tarts in winter. Blackberries are to be 
treated as were the red raspberries. 
GERANIUM JELLY 

This is also something new, and a great 
improvement on the old form of crab-apple 
jelly, which was over-stiff and of coarse flavor. 
Select light-colored crabs and cut them up 
without peeling or removing the cores. Bare- 
ly cover with water, and cook till they are a 
pulp. Put them in a flour-sack, hang it up, 
and let it drip all night. In the morning 
measure the juice in pints and take as much 
sugar; boil together for fifteen minutes, or 
till it jellies on the spoon. Heat your glasses 
and put a leaf of rose geranium in each. Cut 
up a lemon without peeling it and mix it 
thoroughly in the hot jelly, but do not let it 
get in the glasses. Pour at once over the 
geranium and leave the leaf in till you cover 
the jelly. The two flavors together are very 
delightful. 

PRESERVED QUINCES 

Peel and quarter the fruit and remove the 
cores. Stew gently in a rich syrup till they 
become transparent. 

QUINCE JELLY 

Take the peels and cores of the fruit left 
from the preserves; add half as many un- 
peeled and uncored apples as you have 
quinces, which are also unpeeled and un- 
cored. Cook till tender, drain, take as much 
sugar, and cook fifteen minutes. 

PLUM PRESERVES 

Seald the plums and peel them; cook in 

syrup till transparent, and then put in cans; 
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or, prick the plums and cook with skins on 
till they are tender, but not too long, for they 
will continue to cook after they are in the 
cans and will fall to pieces. Take them off 
just before they are thoroughly tender. 
PLUM JELLY 
This is excellent with meats. Cook the 
fruit till it is a pulp, and strain; measure the 
juice, add pound for pound of hot sugar, and 
boil twenty minutes. 
GRAPE JELLY 
is made in exactly the same way, but if the 
grapes are very sweet a little less sugar should 
be used, say a scant pint to a full one, or it 
may have crystals of sugar in it. Half-ripe 
grapes make the best jelly. 
SPICED GRAPES 
Use the rule for spiced currants. First, 
however, press the grapes from the skins and 
put the pulp through the colander to remove 
the seeds; then mix the pulp and skins. 
GRAPE JAM 
Prepare the grapes as above, add an equal 
amount of sugar, and cook till firm. 
PRESERVED PEACHES 
These are the very best of all preserves. 
Choose large white peaches, and peel but do 
not cut them. Make a syrup, and cook them 
till nearly done, trying with a straw. Put 
them in cans and pour the hot syrup over 
them. Or, if you prefer the yellow peach, 
peel and cut in halves, and add a few peach 
kernels to each can for the flavor. 
PEAR PRESERVES 
If the fruit is large, peel and cut in halves, 
but if small, peel but leave whole. Cook in a 
rich syrup till nearly done, using sliced 
lemon or a little ginger root to flavor with if 
they seem at all insipid. 
ORANGE MARMALADE 
Cut the oranges in halves and remove the 
pulp with a spoon. Take one lemon to every 
five oranges and prepare in the same way. 
Then cut the half shells of the fruit each 
into two pieces, and take out as much of the 
white skin as possible. Put the outside 
yellow skins on to boil in water. Weigh the 
pulp, and take half as much sugar, and sim- 
mer for fifteen minutes. When the peel is 
transparent and tender take it up and, lay- 
ing several pieces together, cut into fine 
shreds, first scraping each one thoroughly 
with a spoon till all the white inside is gone. 
Mix with the pulp and sugar and cook till 
very thick, and put in jelly-glasses. This 
will be found to be a very nice recipe. 
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BY KATHARINE 


Paris, June 1, 1902. 
We went to the animal fair, 
The beasts and the birds were there,— 


NLY it was the Ham Fair. 
Did you ever go in the spring 
to the Boulevard Richard Le- 
noir to visit that extraordi- 
nary and celebrated institu- 
tion known as “ La Foire aux 
Jambons,” an institution beloved of art-stu- 
dents and the habitués of junk-shops because 
of the remarkable finds sometimes made in the 
Ironmongers’ Fair attached to it? I saw one 
American girl art-student yesterday buying 
a delightful real Empire cup in white and 
gold for two francs. The X.’s are devoted to 
the place and get quaint old shapes in worn- 
out plate, which they have resilvered and use 
as centre-pieces or for bonbon-dishes on the 
beautiful old Louis XVI. table which serves 
them as dining-table in their studio. Every- 
body here tries to have something odd in the 
way of table ornaments. The principle is to 
get things charming in color, and now that 
both the annual Salons pay almost as much 
attention to decorative articles as they do ta 
paintings, it’s comparatively easy to carry out 
individual tastes in things original and artis- 
tic. Gallé of Nancy rather started this sort 
of thing, with his beautiful crystals and vases 
embodying verses of poems, something by 
Baudelaire, for instance, or Edgar Poe, or 
Count Robert de Montesquieu. Then just as 
Lalique, with his jewels, has endless imitators 
who sometimes almost surpass him, Gallé of 
Nancy has rivals. I forgot to tell you of 
some of the beautiful things for electric light 
exposed in the salon of the “ Boursiers de 
Voyage” in the Grand Palais, which was one 
of the most successful salons of this year. A 
child, for instance, a little figure very charm- 
ing in modelling, was holding one of the toy 
balloons with which we are all so familiar, 
which became a glowing globe when the light 
was turned on. Another child held a lan- 
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tern. A figure with Tanagra drapery held a 
lotus flower with its centre alight. 

Another Tanagra figure carried a music- 
box, which became iridescent when it was 
illuminated. 

But I’ve wandered far away from the Ham 
Fair, which is a sort of living curio in Paris. 
It’s one of the oldest fairs of the capital, for 
its origin was the gifts of pork which the 
peasants were bound to bring to the Arch- 
bishop of Paris. These at first were deliver- 
ed on the parvis of the Cathedral of Notre 
Dame and sold there. Then as the fair out- 
grew that spot it moved to one of the quais, 
and now, from time immemorial it has spread 
out about.the Place de la Bastille. Every 
country is represented there. You find “ Jam- 
ben d’York,” Westphalia hams, picturesque- 
looking dealers from the Pyrenees with their 
little Bayonne hams, as richly brown in color 
as the back of a Stradivarius, sausages from 
Milan, Lyons, and Arles, stuffed tongues from 
Troyes, a perfectly unending variety of deli- 
eacies of the sort, all daintily and pictu- 
resquely arranged in little booths—three 
hundred of them—looking like so many 
children’s Christmas toys. Such crowds and 
chaffing as there were, and such curious types 
of people as you came upon. The representa- 
tives of Alsace and Lorraine seemed to be 
quite carrying off the successes of the occa- 
sion. One fleeting impression I carried away 
with me, a shrewd thin face surmounted by 
a long tasselled night-cap, leaning out from 
the frame-work of green leaves and sausages, 
and cutting slices from an enormous sausage, 
which he was distributing to a sympathetic 
crowd. “A sausage of Alsace,” I heard him 
say, pompously. 

How stupid it seemed at first to get away 
from this bit of real life, full of color and 
movement, with that intangible atmosphere 
about it which goes with the real work and 
industry of the world, and dress and go to 
the Horse Show, implying quite as much 














RECENT HAPPENINGS IN PARIS 


work and industry, no doubt, but, simply be- 
cause it also involved dress, seeming of jar- 
ring frivolity for the moment. 

Then the clothes were lovely, and we got 
interested in them. Let me say, to begin 
with, that there’s a new coat. There always 
is, you know, at the Horse Show. Last year 
it was the kimono,—however you spell it,— 
I don’t think I’ve ever written it twice alike. 
That reigned all through the Paris races, 
continued its sway at Trouville, and now 
has definitely passed into the “ repertory ” of 
woman’s toilette as a useful outside wrap. 
The new garment is’a short half-fitting over- 
coat, cut bias, made vague in shape, and 
trimmed with two little shawl capes. A note 
of black is very much used in the trimmings, 
and indeed, what isn’t a note of black much 
used in? I suppose I’ve scarcely seen half 
a dozen real summer things without one. 

To begin with the tailor-made gowns at 
the Horse Show—for it’s there that we get 
our ideas for summer travelling costumes, for 
all the pretty wool frocks which are so neces- 
sary in every well-regulated wardrobe—the 
Russian blouse seems to have gone out a 
little and the bolero to have come.in. You 
will find the old classic Eton extremely popu- 
lar, varying from the shapes of even two 
years ago only in its sleeves or a habit back, at 
will. Pretty Etons have straight untrim- 
med fronts, and little smart turn-down col- 
lars at the neck with embroidered corners. 
Where the material is mixed the collar is 
often in plain cloth, and the embroidery in 
quite contrasting colors. For instance, a 
charming gown of cheviot in a fine check 
had the skirt made with four box-pleats down 
the front, and the same number in the back. 
The bolero was trimmed in front only with 
a stitched pattern in heavy gray silk. Then 
the flat, turn-down collar, something like 
that on a man’s coat, was of pale gray cloth, 
and had in each corner a sort of embroidered 
lozenge done in scarlet and green and black 
silk. This looked as though it had been 
worked on canvas and the canvas pulled out, 
and I speak of it particularly because that 
work is such a frequent and very effective 
sort of trimming this spring. Cottons, too, 
are used for embroidery for trimmings for all 
sorts of fabrics. 

I have recently seen some lovely crépons 
trimmed with bands of piqué worked in cross- 
stitch embroidery in the Russian squares which 
are used for linen, or in the patterns of Ger- 
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man cross-stitch embroidery, and these same 
bands are worked in colored cottons-in regular 
embroidery stitch. I wish I could make you 
see a bise crépon I saw at the Horse Show, 
of the new sheer sort with zigzag threads run- 
ning through it, the skirt tucked in five 
widish tucks round the bottom, and laid in 
narrow tucks on either side on the hips, the 
waist made with bands of this piqué em- 
broidery on-either side of a front of tucked 
batiste, and a wide collar also bordered with 
the embroidery. There was an interval in 
the bands, which appeared to be caught to- 
gether with strips of black taffeta. The cot- 
tons were pale blue, pale green, and bright 
red, and the effect of these colors was de- 
lightful. Almost any one with clever fingers 
can make some of these little accessories, and 
they immediately give the touch of an im- 
ported frock to the simplest toilette. 

One or two novelties at the Horse Show 
were cloth gowns trimmed with stitched cash- 
mere bands—not a pretty innovation, I 
thought—and shot mohair costumes trimmed 
with stitched bands of cloth, these last really 
charming frocks. A lovely pinky gray mo- 
hair gown had a coat with long rounded 
basques, and the fronts made to overlap and 
trimmed with ivory silk braid and little tas- 
sels. The lapels were of guipure, and the 
sleeves had deep frills of taffeta filling in the 
flare just below the elbows, bordered with 
flounces of Valenciennes. But long coats 
weren’t popular. A very smart gown of light 
cloth was made with a perfectly plain front, 
much wider than the narrow tabliers of the 
winter, and then the side breadths had folds 
put on to imitate tucks, three around the 
bottom, three half-way up the skirt, and with 
this there was a long coat which was smart 
and effective. This was also trimmed with 
three folds, and like the coats of this spring 
it was cut away in front, this time to make 
straight instead of rounded basques. The 
upper part of the coat was a blouse, falling 
quite over the belt, and this was trimmed 
with bands of gray taffeta, the color of the 
cloth, embroidered with pale blues with a 
touch of scarlet, and just a thread of green. 
The bands were held in place by little steel 
buckles. 

Perhaps the very newest thing in skirts is 
the use of box-pleats where last year we saw 
side-pleats. Skirts entirely box-pleated in 
narrow pleats are seen, side by side with 
“sun -pleated skirts” or accordion - pleated 
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skirts, and with skirts tucked up and down, 
and with skirts laid in wide box-pleats which 
form ruffles at the bottom. Lots of foulards 
we’ve seen made after this last fashion, with 
black velvet bands put on between the pleats, 
so that they have the effect of being run in 
and out. A dainty pale blue with dashes of 
pale green, and here and there a black line 
in it, was made in this way, and then had a 
bloused waist, made of strips of tucks, one 
done one way and the other the other, like a 
V in effect, fastened together by a point of 
needle-work. There was a front and collar of 
tucked batiste, with Valenciennes insertions, 
and a long side-pleated cravat of batiste, tip- 
ped with pale blue taffeta and lace. You see 
many of these cravats, which often look as 
though they turned back from the top of the 
vest and were just allowed to hang at their 
own will. A bit of pink batiste, or of bright 
scarlet, even, on a cravat end gives character 
to the écru, bise, gray, and generally neutral 
crépons so much the fashion just now. 

A simple way of making foulards of any 
color is with three tiny ruffles of mousseline 
de soie around the bottom, edged with the 
tiniest black velvet ribbon, with tiny little 
bunches of loops of black velvet at intervals 
along the top ruffle, d la Louis XVI. This 
has a mousseline de soie guimpe with just 
a few paillettes here and there. Another very 
dainty dress was in chiné silk, what is called 
a tilleul or lime-colored design on a white 
ground, and this was made with three deep 
side-pleated ruffles, each with two rows of 
black velvet ribbon run through it, one a 
little narrower than the other. This had a 
pretty little bodice, a pointed bolero with a 
wide collar, edged with two rows of velvet, 
with a battlemented basque effect below the 
waist-line, this all bordered with the velvet 
to correspond. The sleeves were quite short, 
only to the elbows, and had very voluminous 
white under-sleeves, made in three puffs. An- 
other dress with three ruffles was in flax- 
colored poplin de laine, one of the new stuffs 
of the summer, it and the bolero trimmed 
with bands of white taffeta. 

Alice, who is adhering religiously to one of 
those suddenly adopted principles which she 
declares contain the entire and only secret 
of dressing well, had vowed herself to black 
and white this summer, but has, nevertheless, 
relaxed a little in favor of one of the new 
lace boleros with long scarf ends behind, to 
replace the postilion backs of which our souls 
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are already a little tired, not to speak of our 
bodies. Hers is in black lace, but the ends 
have a spray of pink hydrangea in raised silk 
embroidery thrown across them at the bot- 
tom. This is also repeated in the front, 
on the corners of the bolero, and on the collar. 
The daintiest little finishing possible is given 
by a knot of velvet the color of fresh almonds 
or of mignonette in front. She wears this 
with a guimpe and under-sleeves, of course, 
these made of mousseline de soie to corre- 
spond to one of her many skirts trimmed 
with mousseline de soie ruffles. She has 
these in black, in white, and in black and 
white. One concession she has made is to 
have one of her white gowns made up over an 
opaline transparent—that is to say, a founda- 
tion of pink satin, with over it deep yellow 
mousseline de soie. The material of the dress 
is white diamantine, which has the shimmer 
ot satin, you know, but a more transparent 
fabric. Lace butterflies spangled with gold 
are appliquéd on to this, @ jour, so that the 
transparent shows through. The lower part 
of the skirt is a deep pleating of white 
mousseline de soie, attached to the satin by 
an undulated band of insertion, also pailletted. 
The corsage is a charming little affair, with 
a high draped belt, a tucked blouse of white 
mousseline de soie above it, and over this a 
second blouse of the diamantine caught to the 
first by the same pailletted lace. Around the 
décolleté falls a flounce of the tucked mus- 
lin, bordered with lace. The sleeves are 
quite charming—made of tucked mousseline 
and pailletted lace, open on the outside arm, 
and laid in a jabot-like effect on the inside. 

One more evening dress I’ve noticed lately, 
this time for a very young girl, of white 
point d’esprit, made with the skirt laid in 
pleats at the side, to flare at the bottom, 
which was all bordered with a narrow ruch- 
ing of the lace, edged with narrow white 
satin ribbon. White satin ribbon was passed 
in and out of the pleats—that is to say, it was 
sewed under to give that effect, and it finish- 
ed on either side of the front with a dainty 
rosette. 

By next month we shall all be clothed, I 
hope, and I shall be able to write of the 
Salons, the studios, of people and things in 
general. But how could we any of us give 
our minds to these if we hadn’t first our con- 
sciences clear about what Ruskin said was 
the imperative duty of woman—to see that 
everybody had something pretty to put on? 
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OST mothers of young infanis 
dread the summer months, and 
not wholly without cause, for 
on going over the vital statis- 
tics of our large cities we find 
that a large part of the mor- 
tality is among infants; and the percentage 

of deaths is much larger during the summer 

months than at any other season of the year. 

A careful observation will also show that this 

percentage of mortality has been very much 
reduced in the past few years. This is un- 

doubtedly because at no time has there been 
so much intelligent interest shown and so 
much progress made in the study of the dis- 
eases of infants and their care as at present. 

Less than fifteen years ago the treatment 
for an infant when ill was almost identically 
that of the adult, with the exception that it 
was a little less vigorous and the dose of 
medicine given was somewhat smaller. 

This new interest has caused the treatment 
and the diseases of infants to be cast in a 
group or class by themselves, and it is in- 
teresting to note with the advances made in 
this direction how comparatively little drugs 
have to do with the well-being of the average 
child, and how much more important a part 
intelligent care is counted upon playing 
in the general health of the infant. When 
we consider carefully the diseases most com- 
mon and most fatal to infants during the 
summer months, they soon simmer down to 
disorders of the stomach and of the intestinal 
tract, any of these disorders being almost 
always due to one of the following causes: 
impure food, improper or careless feeding, 
impure water, or cold caught from imprudent 
exposure. 

The age when children are most liable to 
suffer from the effects of hot weather is from 
six months to about one and a half or two 
years. If the infant is a nursing baby and 
the mother strong and healthy, the dangers 
of the diseases that accompany the heated 
term are much lessened; but with the bottle- 
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fed baby, or the child who is past his first 
year and is allowed to have a mixed diet, the 
dangers of these summer complaints are great- 
ly increased. It is to such cases that the mo- 
ther and nurse should turn their most care- 
ful attention. 

From about the fifth or sixth month to the 
end of the second year is the teething period. 
At all seasons the cutting of teeth is usually 
accompanied by more or less disturbance, but 
when an infant is cutting one or several 
teeth during the summer months too much 
care cannot be given to keep the child in good 
condition and to avoid aggravating any of 
the symptoms which accompany dentition. 

One of the first things to be considered in 
the care of a child during the summer is its 
clothing, especially that which covers the 
stomach and bowels. Nature requires a cer- 
tain amount of heat to assist in the digestion 
of food, and the temperature of the blood is 
not materially influenced by the warmth or 
cold of the atmosphere; it seems singular, 
but it is nevertheless true, that in very warm 
climates a clinical thermometer when ex- 
posed to the air will often register 108 or 
110, but when shaken down and placed in the 
mouth will only register the normal heat of 
the body, thus showing that the temperature 
of the blood is lower than the surrounding 
atmosphere. 

Sponging the surface of the body with 
tepid water will materially reduce the tem- 
perature in fever; perspiration, which is 
caused by excessively warm weather, acts in 
the same way as an agent to regulate the 
temperature of the body, and we will find the 
skin much cooler to the touch in summer 
than it is in the coldest of weather. This is 
one reason for protecting that part of the 
bedy which contains the digestive organs. 
We should be particularly careful to do so in 
the case of an infant, and the garments 
which go next to the body should be of a ma- 
terial capable of generating and holding a 
certain amount of heat. All babies and little 
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children should wear, summer and winter, an 
abdominal band and a shirt. In summer the 
material should be light, as light as it is 
possible to obtain—a mixture of silk and wool 
or cotton and wool should be used. Care 
should be taken not to get these garments too 
thick or heavy, as in that case excessive per- 
spiration might be induced, and the child 
become more or less weakened. In very warm 
weather the shirt may be left off entirely, 
but a long band should be worn, reaching from 
the armpits, coming down and covering the 
thighs. Shoulder-straps will keep the gar- 
ment from slipping down, and a little tape at 
the bottom of this garment, fastened to the 
child’s diaper or drawers, will prevent its 
working up. 

While there is no doubt that impure food 
is the root of most summer disorders, colds 
caught by imprudent dressing or leaving off 
some garment have much to do toward re- 
tarding or weakening the digestion of the 
child, thus making him more susceptible and 
less able to throw off any ill effects of such 
foods. 

The mother needs to look after the clothing 
of her infant as carefully during the sum- 
mer as in the winter; the changes, while not 
so marked or varied, are still many, and the 
consequences just as serious from undue ex- 
posure as they would be in winter. The 
lightest of clothing should be selected for 
this season of the year, and the slightest 
change of temperature should be noted; if 
cooler, a light wrap should be added; if ex- 
tremely hot, some portion of the clothing 


omitted; but the one part of the wardrobe . 


that should always be worn is the thin woollen 
garment which covers chest and abdomen. 
One should be as particular to shield the baby 
from draughts and from the light winds of 
summer as from the cold blasts of February 
and March. 

During the cold months the baby is sup- 
posed to be warmly dressed and protected, any- 
way; but during the summer months it is 
hard for many mothers to realize the fact 
that just as severe cold can be caught by a 
gentle zephyr blowing over the perspiring lit- 
tle body as can be caught in midwinter, and 
a summer cold is more likely to affect the 
bowels than the lungs. 

Then again, one frequently sees a group of 
little children seated on the ground in a shady 
spot, often with no protection between them 
and the damp earth. Occasionally a light 
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shawl or a bit of canvas is placed for them to 
sit on; but this is not sufficient. A child 
should never be allowed to sit on the ground, 
even with a blanket, comforter, or pad be- 
neath it, unless between the ground and the 
pad some impervious material is placed, such 
as a bit of rubber sheeting, or coarse, heavy 
paper. This latter will answer the purpose 
for a time, but after a while this too will 
absorb the moisture from the ground and be- 
come damp. Another habit, which has seem- 
ed to be coming into fashion, is to allow the 
baby to go without shoes or stockings. This 
habit might not be accompanied with any 
very serious danger, but at the same time the 
infant should be watched closely, and at the 
slightest sign of cold toes or feet the stock- 
ings should be put on and the feet warmed. 
Cold extremities mean impaired circulation, 
and poor circulation plays no small part in 
imperfect digestion; or, rather, putting it 
another way, perfect circulation is a great 
aid to perfect digestion. 

Then, too, as much care should be taken with 
the clothing and bedding of the child during 
the hot months of the year as in winter. 
The average cottage found at the sea-shore 
or mountains is intended only for use during 
a few short months, and is built accordingly, 
being occupied for only a short time each 
year. These houses are usually more or less 
damp, and during a rainy period, or when 
the sun does not shine for several days, bed- 
ding, clothing, even the house itself, seems 
steeped in moisture. The sheets should be 
hung in front of a fire, and thoroughly dried 
and warmed before the child is put between 
them; the night-clothes and those put on in 
the morning should not have a suspicion of 
dampness about them. It is best at such a 
time, no matter what the thermometer may 
register, to have, if possible, a little fire, 
preferably one in an open fireplace, night 
and morning, to dry out atmosphere and 
clothing. 

In considering the food of the child, re- 
member that a child whose diet is cow’s milk 
cannot stand as much fat in warm as in cold 
weather. When the food is rich in fat, such 
as that prepared from top milk, or where a 
little cream has been added, it should be ma- 
terially reduced; in fact, it is usually better 
in summer to prepare the food from the plain 
milk without the addition of cream. One 
cannot be too careful at this season to know 
that the milk is fresh and where it comes 
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from, and to be assured of the absolute clean- 
liness of the cows and of the utensils used 
in the dairy. 

Most milk served in our large towns and 
cities by reputable milk-dealers may be re- 
lied on; this milk is usually sent to them 
from the dairy packed in ice, and remains so 
until it is delivered to the consumer. It is 
often after it reaches the consumer that the 
trouble arises from the milk being left stand- 
ing in a warm room until it is ready to be 
prepared for the child. Nothing is more in- 
jurious to milk than this; in fact, the milk 
should not be left simply standing on the table 
even while the food for the infant is being 
prepared; in order to prevent any change 
taking place, it is absolutely necessary to im- 
merse the bottle or receptacle which holds the 
milk in a pail of iced water, and to keep it 
immersed in this pail until the food is pre- 
pared. Neither should the milk be delivered 
early in the morning and left on the door- 
step or in the areaway for an hour or. two 
before it is taken into the house, as during 
this time the process of deterioration has 
commenced, and no amount of ice will make 
it good. 

In handling the milk for the preparation of 
the infant’s food extra care should be exer- 
cised to keep everything used in connection 
with it absolutely clean and free from taint. 
After the milk has been prepared and bottled, 
in addition to the usual precaution of boiling 
all the utensils used, I would advise their 
being placed together on a shelf and carefui- 
ly covered with a clean cloth to prevent par- 
ticles of dust, fly-specks, ete., from gathering 
on them. 

Milk contains three essential qualities—fat, 
sugar, and curd—and the child’s digestion 
should be most carefully watched to see that 
he is getting no one of these ingredients to 
excess. Of the three, sugar is the least liable 
to cause disturbance. If the child vomits soft, 
flaky curds, and the substance is sour, there 
is a strong indication that the food is too 
rich and contains more fat than the stomach 
is able to digest. Excessive fat is also apt 
to show itself in the movements of the child 
in soft, white, oily curds. Hard, white lumps, 
either fine or large, when found in the move- 
ments, indicate that there is too much pro- 
teid or curd in the food. In either case these 
conditions call for a prompt reduction in the 
strength of the food given. This can be done 
by making the food weaker by the addition of 
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boiled water or gruel of some kind. Barley 
makes the best gruel for a diluent in sum- 
mer; wheat flour ranks next. One cannot be 
too particular with the baby’s food at this 
season, and if the mother wishes to err on the 
safe side, she may be well assured that there 
is far less danger in giving her baby too lit- 
tle food than in giving it too much. 

A very safe rule for the mother to follow 
whenever a very warm day comes is to re- 
duce the food by omitting one or more ounces 
of milk and substituting the same amount of 
water or gruel; this rule also holds good on 
damp and close days, even when the ther- 
mometer does not register excessive heat. 
It may often be necessary to carry out this 
plan for several days, and to resume the full- 
strength feedings only when the weather be- 
comes comfortable again. This has been a 
rule in our hospital diet-kitchen for many 
years for all children, and it has been found 
to work extremely well. 

If at this season the child is teething, that 
fact alone makes the system unable to stand 
much extra drain. At this time weaken the 
baby’s food for a few days until the teeth 
are through, or the fever accompanying denti- 
tion has subsided. 

Again, the fact is very often overlooked 
that children need other fluid than that which 
is given them as a meal. It is quite as es- 
sential that infants should have water to 
drink as it is for adults, especially in warm 
weather; but one should be careful as to the 
water which is given and be sure that it is 
entirely free from impurities. Under ordinary 
circumstances the only way to be sure of this 
is to boil the water, and it is necessary that 
the water should be freshly boiled at least 
twice a day. The object in boiling water is to 
purify it by killing any active or living germs 
which it may contain; but if this water after 
it is boiled is allowed to stand too long, espe- 
cially in a place which is not cold, these little 
bedies decompose, thus rendering the water 
unfit for use; so that it is necessary to have 
the water renewed at least twice a day. After 
the water is boiled, it should be cooled as 
rapidly as possible, and kept in a cool place. 
The best method for boiling water is to fill a 
quart bottle full of water, cork with cotton 
or not at all, and place in a vessel with enough 
cold water to come up above the water in the 
bottle. Let this come to a boiling-point as 
quickly as possible and boil about half an 
hour; then remove from the stove. Cool the 
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water surrounding the bottle as rapidly as 
possible by letting cold water run into the 
vessel rather slowly; when the bottle contain- 
ing the water is cooled, cork and set it along- 
side the ice, and do not remove the cork ex- 
cept when water is needed; then replace 
again immediately. 

Never give the child warm water to drink, 
as it is as flat and distasteful a drink to the 
child as it would be to the adult; when prop- 
erly cooled it is palatable and quenches thirst. 
Never cool it by putting ice in the water, as 
iced water is not good for the infant, and ice 
contains many impurities. A young infant 
should have two or three teaspoonfuls be- 
tween its meals, also a teaspoonful after feed- 
ing, as this assists in keeping the mouth clean. 
An older child should be given more in pro- 
portion to its age, and a child between one 
and two years should drink from a half-pint 
to a pint of water each day. 

It is often wise after a child has reached 
his first year to lessen the number of feedings 
during the heated term. If, for instance, a 
child is being fed once in three hours, and 
there is any tendency to vomiting, or loss of 
appetite, it will be found very beneficial to 
make the intervals of feeding four hours. 
When this is the case the quantity may be 
increased a little, and as a usual thing the 
child will continue to gain in weight, oft- 
times more rapidly than when it was fed more 
often. 

A mother need not become alarmed because 
now and then during the summer her child 
refuses to take a meal, or even two. Do not 
force the child to eat; the little rest he in- 
sists upon giving his stomach is often the 
means of saving both stomach and intestines 
from a serious upsetting. 

When a child has passed the age of simple 
fluid diet and is allowed some variety, be 
very eareful of the kind and quality of food 
given at this season. Most of the fruit which 
comes to the market is not allowed to reach 
perfection while on the trees, but is picked 
while green and allowed to ripen later. It is 
not safe to give children fruits in this state. 
Both unripe and over-ripe fruits are extremely 
dangerous as articles of diet for children dur- 
ing the summer. The only way to be ab- 
solutely on the safe side is to cook all fruits 
which are allowed the child. 

If cereals are given, choose the lighter, 
flaked varieties, which are not as hearty as 
many which come in their crude state. All 
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cereal foods, when prepared for a child, should 
be cooked twice as long as directed in the 
recipes which come with them. 

A fresh-laid egg is usually safe, taken 
either in the raw state or soft-boiled; if eaten 
raw, it should be whipped up lightly and 
served in diluted milk. For a child with 
delicate digestion part of an ‘egg will answer 
for one meal. 

Broths are always a safe diet for the child 
in his second summer, and I would advise a 
broth being given at least once a day in place 
of a milk feeding. In preparing the broth be 
sure that the meat used is absolutely above 
suspicion of taint. Gruels also form an ex- 
cellent substitute in hot weather for one or 
more milk feedings during the day. 

If a child vomits, the fact should not be 
passed over lightly; it is not a thing to cause 
great alarm, yet it is well not to let it pass 
unnoticed. It means that there is some dis- 
order, if only slight; if this were not so, the 
food would have been retained. When a child 
vomits it is wisest always either to omit or 
reduce the next feeding. This alone may be 
enough to stop the present trouble, but if per- 
sistent feeding is insisted upon, it might re- 
sult not only seriously, but fatally. The same 
is true of intestinal trouble. At the first sign 
of any disorder of the intestines do not treat 
it lightly or let the disturbance run on to a 
second or third attack; prompt action at such 
a time is often the means of saving a life, 
or at least of preventing illness. 

Diarrhea in children means, almost with- 
out exception, that poison has in some way 


_ entered the intestines; this may be brought 


about through food, through impure water, 
or through cold which has settled in these 
delicate organs, thus weakening them and 
rendering them unable to digest the food 
which enters them. 

It is always best when these disturbances 
oecur to.stop all milk food for a while, or if 
the child is in his second year, and has been 
taking solid food, to discontinue it for the 
time being, and give only a gruel or broth 
for at least twenty-four hours. Under most 
circumstances it is unsafe for the mother to 
give any medicine without consulting a phy- 
sician, but as intestinal troubles in infants 
mean the entrance of some poison into the 
system, I think this is one occasion when the 
mother may properly act by giving a dose of 
castor-oil—from one to three teaspoonfuls, 
according to the age of the child. This is 
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harmless and has a soothing effect on the in- 
flamed mucous membrane of the intestines, 
and the chances are that the foreign element 
which is causing the trouble may be carried 
off. 

Among the broths which can be given at 
this time, mutton and chicken broths are the 
best; they should be thickened slightly with 
a little barley flour, or wheat flour. 

Of the gruels to be given, barley gruel is 
perhaps the best. When given alone it should 
be made by adding two teaspoonfuls of bar- 
ley to a pint of water. If the gruel is at all 
lumpy, it should be strained through cheese- 
cloth or a fine wire sieve. After barley flour 
come ordinary wheat flour, rice flour, farina, 
and oatmeal. 

If vomiting accompanies these intestinal 
attacks, and the child will not retain either 
gruel or broth, egg-water will often be re- 
tained when nothing else will. Egg-water is 
made by beating the white of one egg in a 
pint of cool boiled water; a teaspoonful of 
brandy may be added. When the acute at- 
tack has passed over, or if the disturbance has 
been slight and responded to treatment quick- 
ly, milk may then be added gradually to the 
diet. It can be added to any one of the 
broths or gruels mentioned; a table-spoonful 
at first, then two, and so on, and if there is 
no sign of a recurrence of the original trouble, 
in the course of a week the child may be 
gradually gotten back to its original diet; 
while the trouble is acute large quantities of 
water should be given the child. 

Ofttimes when children will not take the 
barley gruel or mutton broth in fluid form, 
they will take either one when made into 
jelly. The barley jelly is made by placing 
three or four table-spoonfuls of the pearl bar- 
ley, which has been soaked overnight, into 
a pint of water, boiling steadily for two or 
three hours, water being added as it boils 
away. It is then strained, placed in a bowl, 
and set in a cold place; a small pinch of salt 
and a very little sugar may be added—just 
enough to make it palatable. 

To make mutton broth, take a pound of the 
neck of mutton, cut it into bits about two 
inches square, place in a pint of cold water, 
and let it simmer, not boil, on the side of the 
stove the best part of the day. It is then re- 
moved and strained, a pinch of salt added, 
and allowed to cool. After it has cooled every 
scrap of fat must be carefully removed. The 
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liquor when cold forms a thick jelly, which 
children will often take when they will not 
take the broth. Simply heating the jelly re- 
duces it to broth. 

During the warm weather the child should 
be kept in the open air only during the cool 
part of the day. The best hours are early in 
the morning, and after sundown in the early 
evening, except on damp days. During the 
middle of the day while the sun is high the 
child is much better off in a cool room on the 
shady side of the house. In summing up, if 
the young and anxious mother will only re- 
member that a child’s digestive organs are 
never as vigorous during the heated term as 
at other times, and that therefore a little more 
care must be exercised in the food; that the 
child is as susceptible to cold in summer as 
in winter, and, as a rule, cold usually affects 
the child in summer in the intestines rather 
than the lungs; that during the periods of 
active dentition the diet should always be 
a little lighter; and that it is most vital to 
obtain pure food and prepare it carefully—I 
think the average baby can be brought through 
the summer without any serious illness or 
drawback®% 

There are one or two other minor points 
which, though not serious, are often a source 
of great discomfort to the infant during warm 
weather. 

One of the chief causes of annoyance is 
prickly heat. Children who are fat and who 
perspire freely are frequently troubled in 
this way. With a little care a large part of 
the trouble may be overcome and the child 
made very comfortable. 

I would suggest that very little soap be used 
cn the child’s skin in summer; that instead 
of the daily bath with soap a bran bath be 
substituted; and that once a day, usually at 
night, or more often if necessary, the child’s 
entire body, or the parts which are most af- 
fected with the heat-rash or eruption of any 
kind, be bathed with lukewarm water con- 
taining either a little bicarbonate of soda, 
vinegar, or sea-salt. Often trifiing irritation 
like these causes a feverish condition, and it 
takes only a little fever or a little worry or a 
slight disturbance added to summer heat to 
interfere with the child’s rest at night. 
Many such little things combined are a factor 
in upsetting the digestion, or in making a 
nervous baby, and with infants often nervous- 
ness alone is a cause for gastritis. 
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ttern-sheet supplement that appears with this issue represents patterns to the market 


value of $2. Their value in the preparation of the family wardrobe will prove at least five times as great. This supplement, if the 
patterns are studied out and traced according to directions, will prove of the utmost convenience to those of our readers who make 


their own or their children’s clothing 


N previous pattern-sheet supplements 
issued by and given with the Bazar 


there has been no allowance for 


seams. 
this rule will be changed, 
and in the future all seams 
will be indicated, and the 
amount allowed will be 
marked on the pattern 
sheet. Each pattern is, of 
course, given on the sheet 
in only one size. Readers 
of the Bazar who wish 
these patterns and yet 
prefer to avoid the labor 
of tracing the pattern 
from the sheet, can obtain 
the pattern in the size 
designated on the sheet 
for the usual price of a 
cut paper pattern — 25 
eents for any single gar- 
ment, or 35 cents for a 
child’s costume. When a 
smaller or larger size is 
wanted the price charged 
is twice that mentioned, 
as the pattern must be cut 
especially in such cases. 


Summer Dressing-jacket 


See Diagram Group I., Pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


SIMPLE pattern, ca- 

pable of any amount 
of elaboration, is given in 
miniature in Group I. on 
the pattern supplement. 
It is that of a woman’s 
summer dressing-jacket or 


negligee, in size for a woman of 36 inches 
bust measure. The pattern is quite suitable 
for cutting a jacket of plain lawn, veiling, or 


‘ 





SUMMER DRESSING-JACKET. 


Size, 36 inches bust measure only. Price, 


25 cents. 
See Diagram Group I., Pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 


wash silk, or it may be trimmed as shown in 
the illustration, or even more elaborately. 
The front form allows for a hem at each 
Beginning with the present issue side; to this front, around the neck, is 


seamed form No. 3, of 
the under collar, and over 
this is placed No. 4, the 
outer collar portion, the 
two being joined around 
the edge when the lace or 
ruffe is sewed on. For 
coolness some persons may 
prefer to use only the one 
collar portion, which is 
quite possible. When lace 
insertion is to be used, as 
shown here, the lace should 
be stitched to the plain 
material, and then this 
may, if preferred, be cut 
out underneath. 

The sleeve portion, as 
shown on the sheet and in 
the small diagram, is one- 
half of the real sleeve. It 
should be traced twice, in 
the first tracing following 
the upper curve at the top, 
and in the second follow- 
ing the lower eurve. To 
cut this pattern in the 
size given, 36 inches bust 
measure, 634 yards of ma- 
terial 27 inches wide will 
be needed, or 41% yards of 
42-inch-wide veiling or 
cashmere. A trimming of 
narrow satin ribbon may 
be used with good effect, 
instead of the lace, on the 


jacket when it is made of veiling or silk. The 
collar portions are to be cut with the line of 
the middle on a fold of the material. 
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Sailor Suit with Kilt Skirt 
See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement 
HE little sailor suit which is illustrated 
on this page, and of which a pattern is 
given on the supplement, the forms being 
shown in small size in Group III. on the 
margin of the sheet, is suitable for the dress 
of either a boy or a girl of four years of age. 
The cut of these little sailor or of the Russian 
suits for children of that age is the same 
for both sexes, the only difference being that 
little boys sometimes—in fact, usually—wear 
knickerbockers to match the kilt instead of 
wearing a white petticoat, as a girl would do. 
The skirt of this suit should be cut with 
the front line, as indicated, laid on a length- 
wise fold of the material. The blouse opens 
down the side of the front, the shield being 
sewed at the right side and buttoned at the 
left side to a flap. The skirt also should be 
opened at the left side of the front, the slit 
being cut in the crease under the wide box- 
pleat. Blouse and skirt are to be seamed to- 
gether at the waist-line. This is a good pat- 
tern for linen or for serge dresses. Four and 
a quarter yards of material 27 inches wide 
will be needed to make it, or 4 yards of 
yard- wide material. The collar, belt, and 
shield should be made of a material contrast- 
ing in color with the suit. 





GIRL’S BATHING-SUIT. 


Size, 10 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Girl’s Bathing-suit 

See Diagram Group II., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

HE pattern, the forms of which are shown 

in Group IL., of a girl’s bathing-suit is 
a very simple and practical one for the home 
dressmaker. Six and a half yards of mate- 
rial 27 inches wide will be needed to cut the 
suit for a girl of ten years, the size in which 
the pattern is given on the supplement sheet. 
The suit, waist and trousers, is made in one 
piece for the front, and in two for the back 
portion. The skirt has a wide front gore, a 
pattern of one-half of which is given, and a 
narrow back gore, cut exactly the same by 
the form given as one-half of back, No. 15. 
The Wouse should open at the front, the 
shield being fastened in at one side and but- 
toned under the sailor collar at the other. 
The right half of the front of the blouse 
should be cut from the trousers and finished ae . : 
with buttons and button-holes to fasten them Serre eee ee. Cees 


“é ‘ Size, 4 years only. Price, 35 cents. 
to the waist-band around to the back. See Diagram Group III., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 
Vor. XXXVI.—45. 
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Young Girl’s Waist 
See Diagram Group IV., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

OR a girl of twelve years is the pretty 
little blouse-waist shown here and given 
in pattern form on the supplement. The six 
pieces that compose the pattern are shown 
in miniature in Diagram Group IV. They 
consist of one-half each of front and back, 
one sleeve, full belt, half of collar, and com- 
plete wristband. The waist may be made to 
button in front or at the back. If the latter, 
the part marked No. 27 should have an inch 
extra allowed, on each side of the middle, for 
turning in, instead of that line being cut on 
a fold to make a complete back 
form. If to be opened in front, 
the buttons should be hid- 
den by the middle line of in- 
sertion or braid used as a trim- 
ming. Two and a quarter 
yards of material 32 or 36 
inches wide will be required 
for the waist, or 234 of 27-inch 

material. ; 

On the supplement which 
went with the May number of 
the Bazar was given the pat- 
tern of a sailor suit for a girl 
of twelve years, and on that 
given in March was another 
suit for a girl of that age. The 
former of these has a circular 
skirt, and the latter a three- 
gore skirt. Either one of these 
may be traced from those Ba- 
ZAR sheets and combined with 
this waist to make a very effec- 
tive dress. The design is suit- 
able for any except very heavy 
winter materials. In veilings, 
challies; wash silks, or fou- 
lards it would be particularly 
good, and for gingham, linen, or thin lawns 
it is equally practical. 

The waist may be made entirely plain ex- 
cept for the tucks, no insertion or band of 
other trimming being used between the 
groups of tucks, as shown in the illustration. 
On the other hand, where an elaborate waist 
is desired this pattern is a good foundation 
with which to begin. The tucks may be hem- 
stitched, or double-stitched on the sewing- 
machine, a pretty effect being possible by 
placing the two rows of machine-stitching 
about a quarter of an inch (or less) apart, 
and embroidering between them a row of 


Size, 12 years only. 





WAIST FOR YOUNG GIRL. 


See Diagram Group IV., Pattern- 
sheet Supplement. 
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French knots in the same or a contrasting 
color. This plan is a good one for silk or thin 
woollen materials. For lawn waists the idea 
of using an insertion of inch-wide embroid- 
ered beading is good, a pretty pink or blue 
satin ribbon being run through the beading, 
taking it out each time the waist is to be 
laundered. This sounds like considerable 
trouble, but it is well worth the effort to pro- 
duce such a pretty result. 

This blouse pattern is a good one to sub- 
stitute for the plain one given with the design 
for a bolero costume for a girl of twelve 
years, which was given on the March pattern 
supplement. For a summer suit 
of étamine or cheviot, using 
the skirt and jacket of that 
suit, and making, to go with 
it, a blouse like that shown 
here, of a pretty wash silk with 
insertions of cream or écru 
lace, no better design could be 
offered. The full belt closes 
with hooks at the back. 


‘Tucked Linen Shirt-waist 


See Diagram Group V., Pattern- 
sheet Supplement 


NE variation of the white 
linen shirt-waist which is 
so popular this summer is that 
with tucks stitched by ma- 
chine or hem-stitched. Of this 
waist, with plain yoke at the 
back, a pattern is given on the 
pattern sheet with this num- 
ber of the Bazar. This, being 
a particularly good design for 
slight women and young girls 
who need something more than 
a plain front in their shirt- 
waists, is given in size for a 
figure of 32 inches bust measure. The yoke 
must be cut in one piece, with the back line 
laid on a fold of the material, or it may be 
in two, the back sear being bias and stitched 
open in tailor fashion, this bringing a straight 
thread of the material at the line across the 
shoulder in front, which makes a better-fit- 
ting shoulder, as a rule. The cuff opens at 
the back, the sleeve being slightly slit there, 
and a little facing stitched in to finish this 
opening. Three and a half yards of material 
32 to 36 inches wide will be needed for the 
waist, or 234 yards 27 inches wide. 
The tucks in both front and back turn 


Price, 25 cents. 
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TUCKED LINEN SHIRT-WAIST. 


Size, 32 inches bust measure only. Price, 25 cents. 
See Diagram Group V., Pattern-sheet Supplement. 


away from the front, the centre of the front 
being finished with a separate band stitched 
on in box-pleat form. The best way to make 
the waist is to stitch the tucks in the front 
and back forms, and to adjust and stitch 
this front band next in order. After this the 
yoke should have the lower edge at the back 
and the two straight edges across the shoul- 
ders carefully basted with a quarter - inch 
turn-in, and the yoke should then be basted 
and stitched to the back form and across the 
shoulders to the front. Then try on the waist, 
to be sure the shoulders and the under-arm 
seams fit properly. Of course the fit under 
the arms is not expected to be close and trim 
on a shirt-waist as for a fitted bodice. Thus 
far the work being successfully done, the next 
move is to put on the collar-band and to ar- 
range the lower part of the waist satisfac- 
torily. This may be done by sewing a belt 
of the same material as the waist across the 
back and sides, and leaving it loose from the 
fronts, to be closed with a buckle, and the 
fulness of the waist adjusted under it, or the 
belt may be stitched all the way around the 
waist, which latter, as a rule, is the more prac- 
tical method. Its only disadvantage is in the 
fact that in the case of materials which shrink 
in washing the belt-line has a tendency to 
slide upward with repeated launderings. 
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Dress for Little Girl 

See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement 

HIS pretty lawn dress for a little girl of 

four years is a most suitable design for 
summer parties, or, more simply made as to 
trimming, for afternoon wear. The ruffles 
may be made of the same lawn as the rest of- 
the dress, and only a simple embroidery or 
braid used to outline the points on the skirt. 
The several parts of the pattern are shown in 
small size in Diagram Group VI. The two 
yoke portions, Nos. 43 and 46, should be cut 
from tucked lawn. The flounce should be 
tucked and then adjusted to the main part 
of the dress, the lapping of the two being con- 
cealed by trimming. Four and five-eighths 
yards of material 42 to 45 inches wide will 
be sufficient to cut the dress. 

In colored gingham the plain dress with 
yoke of tucked white lawn is very pretty. 
A finish of one of the very effective white 
cotton braids so much used this year may 
be put with good result where the insertion 
is shown in the illustration. In such a case 
a good plan is to trim the ruffles on the waist 
and skirt with one or two rows of the same 
white braid. 

The pattern is simple enough for even an 
inexperienced person to undertake. 





LITTLE GIRL’S “LAWN DRESS. 


Size, 4 years only. Price, 35 cents, 
See Diagram Group VI., Pattern-sheet Supplement, 
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The Art of Being Agreeable 


NCE upon a time there was a spinster who believed that to make 
() one’s self agreeable one had only to find out what interested the 

other party to a conversation and talk about it. So when she went 
to a tea and was introduced to a lady with decided literary pretensions, 
of whom she had never heard, she proceeded to put her theory into practice. 

“Now don’t let’s waste any time in getting acquainted,” she said, ef- 
fusively, “but let us get right to talking about something in which you 
are really interested. Are you fond of art?” 

“T loathe art,” said Mrs. Jones, whose effusiveness had a different trend 
from her neighbor’s. 

“Well, then,” pursued the spinster, undiscouraged, “suppose we talk 
about music.” 

“T loathe music,” returned Mrs. Jones. 

“Qh,” said the spinster—like Abou Ben Adhem, “lower, but cheerly 
still ”"—* we'll try literature. Do you care anything about literature ?”’ 

Perhaps it was her just-published book Mrs. Jones was thinking of. Her 
answer was prompt, “I loathe literature.” 

The spinster made a last clutch at the shreds of her theory. “ Ah,” she 
gushed, “ you are one of the dear domestic women. Let us talk about your 
husband and your precious little children!” 

Now Mrs. Jones was a childless divoreée, and it was just as well that be- 
fore she could get her breath a new-comer broke up the tableau. 

Still, the theory is all right. The only trouble with it is to make it work. 
For people do not always go about with their special interest imprinted 
upon them in such clear characters that the short-sighted can at once dis- 
cern it. 

Another woman who strove for adaptability struggled throughout a din- 
ner, tactfully at first, later obviously, to find out what was the chief object 
in life of the man with whom she had been sent to the table. Music, art, 
books, the drama, politics, horses, golf, cards, everything she could think 
of had failed, when the man himself took pity on her. 

“Try me on leather,” he suggested. And on that he talked fluently. 

The tactfully talented few suspect leather early in the action. The ma- 
jority never come within sight or smell of a tannery. 

It is not given to all to practise the art of being agreeable in the fashion 
laid down’ by epigrammatists who embalm a fad in a phrase, and say to 
their disciples, “ Talk about things that interest the person to whom you 
are talking.” Perhaps the best that most strugglers for altruism can hope 
for is not to talk about things that bore the party of the second part. To 
achieve this there is a simple and practically infallible rule. Do not talk 
about yourself, your own peculiarities, your own preferences. The public 
at large or in little is not burning to know what were your first symptoms 
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of grippe, or what difficulties you had to overcome in inducing your family 
to let you take a law course, or what compliments have been paid your son 
for his standing in mathematics. 

The topic of common present discussion, the play or the opera of the day 
if one is in the city, the church or club if one is in the small town, the 
dust and the drought or the rain and the roads if one is in the country, 
often serve as leaders to subjects of general interest. The anecdote has 
its uses if it is amusing, and is all the more appreciated if the laugh in it 
is on the teller. Under those circumstances the personal note is pardoned. 

The art of universal pleasing seems to be reserved for the elect few. 
For us others there remains the high ideal of not being disagreeable. 
“ A bore is one who talks.so much about himself that he gives you no chance 
to talk about yourself.” There is the snare one must avoid. For further 
attainment in the gentle art of being agreeable he does well if he is able 
to write himself at least “ A Faithful Failure.” 





Town vs. Country Life 


re an address made by a club-woman recently on the “ Education of a 
Great City” the assertion was made that “the highest standards cannot 
be reached in quiet country life, no matter how true the aspirations and 
ideals may be.” The argument of the speaker was, in brief, that the noblest 
organized work, educational, benevolent, or religious, is done in the great 
cities, that the metropolis is always the centre of civilization, and that the 
friction and co-operation of kindred minds is to be found in its perfection 
only in great communities. 

One would like to hear Tolstoi on the other side of the subject, or have 
the posthumous opinion of Marcus Antoninus, who heartily preferred the 
camp to imperial Rome, or of Buddha, who left his throne in the teeming 
city for solitary meditation under the pipul-tree. Many a modern thinker 
has recorded the belief that the present tendency toward the great cities 
is likely to end in the deterioration of the race. Yet it is undoubtedly true 
that the tendency grows apace. 

There is no question, of course, as to the stimulus of modern city life 
upon the intellect and the energies of man or woman. “It is a great thing 
to get out among broad-gauge people for a while, isn’t it?” said one man 
from a small town to another, whom he met on a visit to one of our large 
cities, and the assent of his fellow-townsman was cordial. The “ broad- 
gauge people” are certainly in evidence in the cities—great preachers, 
famous lawyers, philanthropic leaders, pre-eminent financiers, and business 
men. Yet—and here again is the other side of the question—most of these 
men were not born or trained in the cities, but have come from the “ quiet 
country life” outside, which has given them sound minds and tireless 
bodies. The tendency of colleges to establish themselves in small towns 
rather than in large cities, and the effort of all benevolent societies, espe- 
cially those which concern themselves with the young, to send their charges 
into the country, away from city surroundings and temptations, are also 
significant. The question is likely to remain open, and to invite discussion 
on both sides. 
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MRS. TOPFLAT. “ Yes, MY HUSBAND HAS HAD 
TO STOP SIGNING HIMSELF JR. THE JANITOR FEAR- 
ED SOME ONE MIGHT THINK HE WAS MEANT.” 




























/ ' " 
“ But, Mary, I JUST SPENT THREE HOURS GETTING THAT MANUSCRIPT 
CAREFULLY ROLLED UP READY FOR US TO READ.” 
“T KNOW IT, DEAR, BUT I POSITIVELY HAD TO SEE HOW THE TALE 
ENDED FIRST.” 


“Tut, TUT! WHAT'S ALL 
THIS?” 

“ Boo-Hoo! I’vE BROKEN 
OFF MY ENGAGEMENT WITH 
DIS GENT, AN’ NOW HE 
WANTS HIS RING BACK,” 


IN HARLEM 
Drveaist. “ What do you 
want that pill-box for?” 
FLaTTiITeE. “My  furni- 
ture. I’m moving.” 











IN JOCUND VEIN 
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- A MOTHER’S ADVICE (1950) 


“Now RUN TO SCHOOL, EDDIE, AND BE CAREFUL NOT TO GET UNDER A BALLOON.” 





ON 
IF YOU DOUBT IT LOOK AT THE PuG! 


LINES MISS G.’S PUG 


CONSOLING 


Mistress. “ What? More bric-A-brac broken?” 
Tue Marv. “Yes, ma’am. Isn’t it good it’s 
only imitation?” 


TOO MUCH 
AGENT. “ But she says she is a great singer, 
and studied under Patti.” 
TENANT. “ Well, maybe the Irishman could 
stand it, but she sha’n’t study under me!” 














THE ONE 
THE HIGHLANDS?” 


IN THE NET. “Comine vp To 


THE OTHER. “Nor yet; 
UP LATER ON MY OWN HOOK.” 


GUESS I'LL COME 












Law for Women. 
problems. 


N the last number of the Bazar the rights 

| and privileges of a married woman were dis- 
eussed. The rights, duties, and privileges 

of children and the bond or relationship exist- 
ing between them and the parent —a relation 
which is, strictly and literally, a natural one 
—are the subject this month. 

When we speak of the law of “infants” we 
do not mean those who are so young that they 
cannot think or speak, but we include all per- 
sons, both male and female, who have not attained 
the age of twenty-one. In some States the age 
limit for females is eighteen, as in Vermont and 
a few other States, but the legal age for men is 
twenty-one in nearly all the States of the Union. 
This age limit is enforced in order that the in- 
fant may be protected, as he is generally regard- 
ed as incompetent to properly protect his own 
interests until he becomes more experienced and 
better capable of discrimination and discern- 
ment. He is, consequently, protected against 
the results of his own foolish, rash, or mis- 
guided actions. It is not, as many young people 
think, a punishment, but it is his personal priv- 
ilege, which he alone, or some one acting in 
his interest, can invoke. Of course there are 
a great many things which the infant is pro- 
hibited from doing. For example, he cannot will 
away his own real estate. He can sell it, al- 
though it might be difficult for him to find a pur- 
chaser, because the law allows the infant, after 
he becomes of age, to repudiate his contract made 
while he was an infant. The purchaser would 
never feel quite safe and secure about the trans- 
action until the contract of sale had been rati- 
fied by the infant immediately after his coming 
of age. 

If an infant decides to repudiate his contracts 
made while he was under age, his action must be 
prompt, clear, and decisive. He must leave no 
doubt as to his intentions nor be a laggard, for 
ratification is often presumed. For instance, 
when he accepts, after age, the benefits of a 
contract, such as the collection of the rents, 
it will be presumed that he has ratified the con- 
tract. So it may be said the contracts of an 
infant are valid and good so long as he wishes 
them to remain so. He may at any time while 
he is an infant plead the “baby act,” and ren- 
der them void of his own volition. 

Although an infant may not will real prop- 


erty, a male infant over eighteen years 
or a female infant over sixteen years may 
bequeath his or her personal property. Al- 


though an infant may be an office - holder, he 


over the age of eighteen; 
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by Inf Barth LLM. 


This is the eleventh of a series of articles appearing in the Bazar regarding 
Principles of law are discussed, and their application to every-day 
Readers of the Bazar are invited to send in any legal questions regard- 
ing which they may desire information. 
issues of the Bazar or sent by mail 

spondent’s name and address, although neither will be published. 


Answers will be printed in subsequent 
Letters should be signed with the corre- 


cannot be an executor, administrator, or guard- 
ian. An infant may, however, act as the agent 
or attorney for a person of full age, and may 
even sell real estate as agent for another. No 
one may sell liquor to an infant under the age 
of eighteen years without the consent of the 
— either father or mother. 

oy reaches his majority on the day be- 
fore his twenty-first birthday. For instance, if 
A. had been born on November 4, 1870, and he 
wished to vote for the first time on November 
3, 1891, he would be legally entitled to do so, 
because the law does not recognize fractions of 
a day. 

Although in general an infant’s contracts are 
voidable and may be absolutely denied upon at- 
taining majority, there are some of his contracts 
which he can never avoid. They are valid in the 
beginning, and need no ratification on arriving 
at full age. Thus if an infant of the age of legal 
consent, which in New York State is eighteen 
years, makes a contract of marriage, it cannot 
be repudiated. A contract of marriage should 
not be confused with a contract to marry. If 
an infant makes a contract to marry a girl at 
some future time he may retract and plead in- 
fancy, but if he actually performs the contract 
by marrying he cannot afterwards attempt to 
repudiate it or refuse to live up to his agree- 
ment. This, of course, is presuming that he be 
if he be under this 
age the circumstances are changed. In such a 
ease the parents of either party who is under 
eighteen may have the marriage annulled. 

No party to a contract can plead infancy as 
a cause for non- fulfilment of the contract un- 
less he himself be an infant. If A. contract to 
marry B., A. being of full age, cannot refuse to 
perform the contract because B. is only nine- 
teen, hence an infant. The law is for the pro- 
tection of the infant, and not for the adult. 

There are several other contracts made by in- 
fants which are not voidable—as when the law 
compels an infant to fulfil his contract of ap- 
prenticeship and his contract of enlistment to 
the army or navy. While the law protects an 
infant against his contracts, it holds him liable 
for his torts and crimes. 

The father is bound to provide necessaries, such 
as food, clothing, a home, medical attendance, 
and a common-school education, for his children 
while they are under the age of twenty - one, 
either boys or girls. If the father does not fur- 
nish these necessaries, and a stranger does sup- 
ply them to the child, the stranger can reim- 
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burse himself from the father. Of course if the 
child has a separate estate and the father is 
poor, the court will order an allowance out of 
the child’s estate to cover the costs of his sup- 
port. The amount of this allowance is decided 
by the circumstances of the father and the size of 
the child’s estate. 

In return for the father’s care and support he 
is legally entitled to obedience, honor, and rev- 
erence from his children, and he may chastise 
them within moderate bounds if they fail to 
accord to him this right and privilege. So 
far as the financial end of the relationship is 
concerned, a father who thus supports them 
is legally entitled to the earnings of his chil- 
dren. 

If a person injures an infant the father has 
a cause of action against such person, on the 
theory that the father has been deprived of the 
services of his child. Damages for the death 
of a child by negligence may also be recovered. 
This may not be so in all States, as it is not 
common law, but it has been enacted by State 
legislation in New York and many of the other 
States. 

There is also a law for the adopted child, for 
the rights and responsibilities of parentage may 
be acquired by adoption. In order to do this, 
in New York State, the child must give consent 
to adoption, unless under twelve. Both the 
parents must consent, unless divorced, or other- 
wise incompetent, as insane or not to be found. 
The wife of the man wishing to adopt the child 
must consent, for no married man can adopt a 


child in New York State without the consent of 
his wife. To render the adoption legal the per- 
sonal appearance of parties concerned and the 
execution of an agreement before the county 
judge are necessary. 

After the adoption has been legally concluded 
all the parties stand in exactly the same relation- 
ship to each other as do the parent and the child 
born in wedlock. The child inherits as though 
she were his natural issue. We had a very re- 
cent case in New York where Mr. X. died, leav- 
ing no wife or children other than an adopted 
daughter. He left a life-insurance policy of 
$6000. Both the adopted daughter and the bro- 
thers of the deceased claimed the money. The 
court decided in favor of the brothers, they be- 
ing his natural heirs, because Mrs. X., the wife 
of the deceased, had never consented to the 
adoption of the girl. 

One other observation may be made before 
closing this subject, upon the employment of 
infants in factories. In New York no boy under 
eighteen and no girl under twenty-one years of 
age can be employed in a factory more than ten 
hours a day and six days a week, and no child, 
boy or girl, can be employed in a factory at 
all. 

A great part of the desirable and beneficent 
legislation now existing on this and kindred sub- 
jects is due to large-souled public-spirited women 
who, seeing the opportunities for marked re- 
forms, have not hesitated to use their means and 
influence, together with their work and energy, 
to bring about the desired result. 





QUESTIONS OF LAW 


Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


J. 8. A., Port Jervis, N. Y.—You cannot com- 
pel one who promised to purchase land to carry 
out his promise unless it is in writing. As 
owner of the land you can, of course, compel any 
one to vacate your property if he has no right 
there. But if he occupies the premises under a 
lease, then you may oust him only at the expira- 
tion of that lease, or for some improper use or 
abuse of your property. There are a number of 
actions which you may bring in order to settle 
the question of boundary-line. The courts do not 
always compel a settlement in exact accordance 
with the deeds. Either yours or your neighbor’s 
may be incorrect. If you like you may forward 
a copy with further details and particulars for 
our examination. 


Auice, SoutH LANCASTER, MASSACHUSETTS.— 
When property is left to three or more persons 
in equal shares, either by will or otherwise, these 
several owners are known in law as tenants in 
common. The obligations, rights, and duties are 
alike in all respects. and when one co-tenant 
fails to perform his share of the obligations and 
duties thereon, the remaining co-tenants may per- 
form the same for the preservation of the estate, 
and hold the delinquent liable for all expenses. 
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The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing reply by mail will please enclose stamped envelope. 


Where some co-tenants wish to dispose of the 
property so held in common and some do not, 
the only way in which the last can. be forced 
to do so is by an action which is known in law 
as a partition suit, and which means a division 
of the property among the co-tenants where 
possible; and if it is but one parcel, and division 
is impossible, then it is sold for the highest 
price obtainable, and the proceeds are divided. 
Such sale is customarily a public sale. That 
is the only means by which you can be forced 
to sell, and it then goes to the highest bidder. 
t would be advisable to hold out as long as you 
can, as by delay you may get a higher price. 


A. L. B., Dayton, Frormpa.—Under the laws of 
the State of Florida divorces are obtainable upon 
the ground, among others, that the husband had 
wilfully, obstinately, and continuously deserted 
the wife for one year. That is, the desertion must 
be absolute. But this, you understand, does not 
set you free; as a matter of course, proceed- 
ings must be instituted by the filing of a com- 
plaint, which is known as a bill in equity. 

The information you desire can be obtained 
without any expense by writing to the city, 
State, or Federal authorities. : 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Srupipiry.—Either of your suggestions for en- 
tertaining will be very nice indeed and quite 
correct. Perhaps it would make it easier to en- 
tertain in the second way with your friend; 
word the invitations for this luncheon formally, 
as follows: 

Miss Clark 


and 
Miss White 
request the pleasure of 
Mrs. Blank’s 
company at luncheon on Tuesday, August the 


twelfth, 
at half past one o’cloek 
at 


11 Washington Ave. 
These invitations may, of course, be written; it 
is not necessary to have them engraved. If you 


prefer it, the notes of invitation may be informal 


and written in the first person, you writing to 
your guests and the other hostess to hers, but 
both saying that the luncheon is given in com- 
mon by you and your friend. Here is a good 
menu which you may have, whether you give the 
entertainment alone or with your friend: 


Grape-fruit. 
Chicken consommé. 
Eggs poached in cream sauce with cheese. 
Fried sweetbreads with pease. 
chicken, new potatoes, creamed spinach, 
Chocolate with whipped cream. 
Tomato and lettuce salad. 
Individual ices with fresh strawberry 
Bonbons and fruit. 
Coffee in demi-tasses. 


Broiled 


sauce, 


The grape-fruit is cut in half and the tough 


membrane removed; it is then sweetened and 
flavored and garnished with candied cherries. 
The chicken consommé is easily prepared. It is 


served in cups. The eggs are delicious, and not 
hard to cook; they are dropped in a rich cream 
sauce, and served in a shallow dish with cheese 
sprinkled over the top; the dish is put in the 
oven for the eggs to cook. The remainder of the 
menu needs no directions. Crush the fresh straw- 
berries and flavor with sugar and a little lemon 


for a sauce. If I can help you further about 
the entertainment I will be very glad to answer 
by mail any questions you may wish to ask. 


Thank you for your welcome gratitude and praise. 
I appreciate all that you say very deeply, and I 
am more than glad that I am able to be of service 
to you. 
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Heten K. A.—Even if you give the simplest 
kind of refreshments, I would advise having 
something served at your wedding reception to 
your friends. Have for the relatives who will be 
at the ceremony a small breakfast or lunch of 
some kind of salad and jellied chicken or pastry 
patties filled with creamed lobster or creamed 
chicken, with dainty sandwiches, and afterwards 
have strawberries and ices and cake, and last cof- 
fee in demi-tasses. This will be enough, and then 
you can serve to the reception-guests lemonade 
and wedding-cake. This will do and give a mean- 
ing to the entertainment. Have the cake whole on 
a small table by itself, and let every one cut a 
slice. Have the lemonade in a punch-bowl, and 
the guests help themselves to this also. Send in- 
formal notes written in the first person to the 
friends who will come to the informal reception. 
| would not advise inviting them by telephone or 
verbally even if the affair is to be most uncere- 
monious. You can word the notes so they will 
understand that it will not be a formal recep- 
tion. If you cannot accommodate all the rela- 
tives for the wedding ceremony in one room I 
would, nevertheless, invite them all to come, 
and some may be in another room where they 
can hear the service if not see the ceremony. 
It would cause feeling if some were asked and 
some not; let those who are oldest have the best 
places to see the wedding: the younger ones may 
be in the other room. If you make all the wed- 
ding menu at home I think it can be done for the 


sum mentioned; if not, have just the wedding- 
cake and lemonade for all. It will be enough 
under the circumstances. I cannot advise you 
about making money, but if you are an expert 
in any one branch write to one of the Women’s 


Exchanges in any city, telling what you can do, 
and asking to be advised how to go about it. 


A Warrress.—Your letter interests me, and I 
admire your good spirit and eager determination. 
I advise you to buy the little book published by 
Harper & Brothers, called The Expert Waitress, 
as you will find the conventional rules and many 
useful suggestions in it. Otherwise it will be 
better for you to adapt yourself to the require- 
ments of the different households in which you 
work. Every one has individual preferences, and 
while you may believe there is only one correct 
way of serving a meal, it would be unwise not to 
do what you are asked. The service is a matter 
of taste, more or less, and not a fixed law. The 
principal thing is to do what you do daintily and 
quietly, and make any kind of service attractive 
and orderly. I am sure that you will succeed. 
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Special care is needed to keep hair sweet and clean in hot 
weather. A healthy scaip is essential to soft, bright hair. 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 


makesaperfect shampoo. Cleanses delightfully, removes 
dandruff or excess oil, gives the hair the proper lustre. 
; 25 cents at all dealers. 


Special Offer Our booklet and trial size package of Soap and Facial Cream sent for 5 cents to pay postage ; 
or for 10 cents the same and samples of Woodbury’s Facial: Powder and Dental Cream. 


THE ANDREW JERGENS CO., Sole Agents, Dept. H, Cincinnati, O. 
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GOOD FORM AND 


Linpa 8.—I would advise some kind of a game 
for the evening’s entertainment to start things 
going. Why not have a variety of games played 
at different tables? On a hot summer evening 
no one wants to stand up much, and to sit down 
quietly to cards or any game which is not too 
active is the best plan. Perhaps you think that 
ecards and progressive games have been worn 
threadbare by use, but they always take, and I 
cannot think of anything which will be as good. 
It is always entertaining to have a variety of 
contests at different tables—backgammon at one, 
checkers at another, different games of cards at 
others, the letter game and parchesi and such. 
After the prizes are awarded for the successful 
ones in all the games, and consolation prizes to 
those who are the most unlucky, have some 
amusement in which all can join. Have you 
ever tried the topic-discussions of two where 
cards like dance-cards are given out and the men 
choose partners for each topic which shall be 
discussed? This is always entertaining. The 
discussions last only ten minutes, and then the 
men move to the next partner. Another scheme 
on the same order is to request that each man 
shall make a compliment to each girl which shall 
not be heard by the rest. The girl puts down 
on a card a cross or a star as the compliment 
pleases or displeases, and at the end of the even- 
ing the man who has the most stars gets a prize. 
The girls may take their turn at the same kind 
of game. A musicale where all sorts of different 
kinds of airs are played and all have to guess 
and note down what they guess each to be 
causes amusement, and if the idea is carried out 
further and a musical evening planned, another 
contest may be passing around pictures of famous 
composers and musicians and having their names 
guessed, and also questions asked about the dates 
of musicians’ births, ete. 
entertaining evening if the young people are 
clever enough to enjoy it. Serve the supper at 
small tables which are placed informally around 
the rooms, and have a cool menu of iced con- 
sommé; salad and individual moulds of chicken 
jelly; ices and cake, and iced coffee and bonbons. 


Beatrice F.—For the number of guests who 
will attend the lawn party it will be possible 
to have all sorts of contests, and young people 
of fifteen and sixteen years like nothing better. 
Have, for instance, a contest of carrying straw- 
berries on the blade of a knife from one table to 
another, and give a prize to the boy and girl who 
get the most on a knife for the trip. Have a 
contest of shooting at a target hung at a good 
distance. There are all sorts of targets that come 
for the purpose. “Darts” is the name of one 
game of this kind which is highly popular. Have 
a counting contest where all have to guess at the 
number of seeds in a pumpkin, or the strawber- 
ries in a short-cake, or something of the kind. 
Of course you will have a variety of out-door 
games like croquet and tennis; if you arrange 


This is always an, 


ENTERTAINMENT 


for a tournament in each it will add to the ex- 
citement. A feature which is always popular 
at a lawn party of any kind is a gypsy tent with 
some one to tell fortunes. Any clever girl who 
reads up a little in palmistry can be the fortune- 
teller, and if she dresses to act the part and 
disguises herself she will cause much fun. Have 
the supper served out-of-doors, and have straw- 
berries for a feature, served whole and in ice- 
cream and ices, in cake, and in lemonade, and 
every way; they always seem one of the princi- 
pal features of a lawn party. 


F, W. A.—Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and Social 
Usages will probably give you the information 
that you desire. It is published by Harper & 
Brothers. All the details of a wedding depend 
on what the bride’s parents wish to spend and 
how ceremonious they want the function to be. 
Usually there are for a home wedding some 
ushers, two or four, bridemaids and perhaps a 
maid of honor, a best man always, and the bride’s 
father, or whoever gives her away. The way of 
entering the room, the decorations, menu for the 
reception, all vary in every particular case. The 
ushers, as a general thing, enter first, the bride- 
maids next, with the maid of honor walking in 
front of the bride, who enters on her father’s 
arm. The groom enters with the best man be- 
hind the minister from the side of the room if 
there is an entrance there. There are variations 
on this order. A pretty idea is to have a number 
of the bride’s girl friends stand on either side 
of the stairway ieading to the room where the 
ceremony will be, with garlands suspended from 
their shoulders or held in their arms, the bride 
walking through between them. Or the attend- 
ants may form in this way on either side of the 
room and the bride with her father walk between. 
The ushers usually stand, during the ceremony, 
behind the bride’s attendants. After the wed- 
ding they escort the guests to the bride and 
groom for congratulations, but the bridemaids 
keep their places by the bride and groom. There 
are all sorts of pretty devices for home wed- 
dings. A bower is often made under which the 
bridal couple stand for the ceremony and to re- 
ceive. Pots of growing flowers may be arranged 
in tiers on benches behind the bridal couple. At 
a home wedding it is also pretty to have the 
musicians concealed behind screens of flowers, 
and have them play softly during the ceremony. 
The *refreshments are served when the guests 
have given their congratulations. Usually they 
are served from a buffet in another room; a 
pretty table should be spread. The guests may 
help themselves informally with the assistance 
of a few waiters, or be seated at small tables and 
served formally. What the menu is depends on 
how much may be spent. The usual list includes 
bouillon or consommé, patties and croquettes and 
salad, boned turkey and game, and for sweets 
ices and ice-cream and cake, bonbons, and coffee 
in demi-tasses. Punch and wine may be served. 
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“ That sign,” said Mrs. Doubtly, “‘ re- 
minds me of a good joke on myself. I 
ordered an expensive hair mattress for 
my bed and an Ostermoor for the cook. 
When the Ostermoor came, it looked so 
inviting 1 determined to try it.’ 

“Where's the joke?” 

“Why, I let Bridget keep the expen- 


sive hair mattress. 








That is the way it goes and we are not surprised. 
It seems very hard for many people to believe it 
possible that a Jerfect mattress in every way can be had for $15, when they are generally 
dissatisfied with the hair mattress which has cost them two or three times as much to start 
with and several dollars every now and then for renovation. Send for free book and learn that 





The Ostermoor *** Mattress, *15. 


never needs cleaning or restuffing. Renovating a hair mattress is like trying to fix up 
an old house. You never get through overhauling it, You may get it into some sort of 
shape, but it won't stayin shape. It sacks and packs and wads and bags, and between 
‘*overhauling seasons’’ you are really sleeping on a rough and uncomfortable mat of stuffing, 


Standard sizes and prices of the Ostermoor : 


2 foes 6 inches } ag 2sibs., - $8.35 
3 feet wide, 301 - 10.00 and if it is not even all h i 

you have Aofed for, if you 

oan 6 laches be 35 Ibs.., = 13.38 don’t believe it to be the equal in pad wey ur- 

- . ability and comfort of any $50.00 hair mattress ever 

4 feet 6 inches wide, 45 ibs. Af 6§-60 made, you can get your money back by return mail, 

Made in two parts soc. extra. Special sizes at special prices. and we will also pay refurm express charges. 

We Prepay all Express Charges. > — i 


What could be more fair? 

Send for our FREE Book Beware of Imitations 
“The Test of Time,’’ a handsome ae ' trading on the name of “felt.” 
velume of © page. tle te i | It’s not FELT if it’s not an OS- 
whole story and gives some inter- : ERMOOR. O d 
esting facts and surprising testi- = SF T ° ur name and guar- 
monials. You are under no obliga- eM: antee on every genuine mattress. 
tion to buy—only send for the book , Write us to-day without fail for 
—your name on a postal will do. our free book. 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book “Church Cushions.” 








SLEEP ON AN “ OSTERMOOR’’ 
MATTRESS FOR THIRTY NIGHTS 
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CHARMING book of the summer season is 
Adrian H. Joline’s Meditations of an Auto- 
graph Collector (Harper & Brothers). The 

book, of much interest and value in itself, is ex- 
quisitely presented by the publishers in a rich 
binding of brown and gold, and with copious 
illustrations of special value. The author gives 
facsimiles of letters from celebrities of world- 
wide reputation. The Brownings are represent- 
ed; so are Addison, Charles Lamb, Thackeray, 
Tennyson, Pope, Sir Walter Scott, Charles Darwin, 
and Queen Victoria, together with many others. 
Mr. Joline tells many very interesting anecdotes, 
which have the additional merit of being new, 


and all in all his book deserves enthusiastic 
commendation. 
David Graham Phillips, whose novel The 


Great God, Success had considerable vogue last 
year, has brought out a second and much better 
story, Her Serene Highness (Harper & Brothers). 
This second volume is a great advance on the 
first, not only in subject and interest, but in 
treatment. Mr. Phillips’s touch is surer, his 
dialogue more brilliant, and his plot one that 


will always appeal to novel-readers. When a 
young and beautiful English Duchess falls in 


love with an American, interesting complications 
may be expected to follow. They do, in this 
book, and Mr. Phillips leads the reader from one 
to another with a very capable hand. Her 
Serene Highness makes the best possible summer 
reading, and every tourist should put it on his 
list. 

Among the spring output of Harper & Brothers 


is Mr. Henry Edmund Rood’s first novel, Hard-, 


wicke, dealing with every-day life in a New 
York village, full of types and human interest. 
Mr. Rood has a strong sense of humor and a 
knowledge of dramatic construction, and he has 
written an exceedingly interesting book. His 
minister Robertson is the fin - de - siécle type of 
clergyman, young, ambitious, athletic, and 
thoroughly human. He has much to contend 
with at Ormond—the small town in which his 
work lies. The development of his character is 
effectively brought out, and the story of his love 
is sympathetically and vividly told. 

In Margaret Vincent (Harper & Brothers), 
Mrs. W. K. Clifford adds to the reputation of the 
brilliant author of The Love Letters of a World- 
ly Woman, Mrs. Keith’s Crime, ete. Margaret 
Vincent is an engaging young person whose story 
is singularly well worth reading. The setting is 
romantic, the incidents are strong and vividly 
described, and the plot develops swiftly and en- 
tertainingly. Picture the daughter of an English 
lord, brought up on a small English farm, with 
no knowledge of her father’s rank and no world- 
ly experience; then picture her suddenly trans- 
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ferred to London, and it is easy to imagine the 
absorbing experiences which await her there, and 
which the author relates with such skill and 
charm. 

Mr. Howells’s book The Kentons (Harper & 
Brothers) shows this great novelist at his best. 
He has rarely done anything more exquisite than 
this portrayal of the heart of a young girl, nor 
anything more vividly interesting than the vicis- 
situdes into which she plunges her family by her 
unfortunate love-affair. In her younger brother, 
Boyne, Mr. Howells has given a new character 
to literature; the fourteen-year-old boy, sensitive, 
morbid, imaginative, and so true to life that 
every one will recognize him in real life, and won- 
der why he has not been put in between covers 
before. 

In Tales of Destiny (Harper’s) Elizabeth G. 
Jordan has produced another volume of brilliant 
short stories with the admirable literary treat- 
ment and strikingly original plots for which she 
is noted. Miss Jordan’s Tales of the Cloister, 
published last year, was one of the season’s suc- 
cessful books. Her new book is a far ery from 
the convent. It deals with vital crises in the 
lives of men and women of the world, in society 
and in the professions, and her wide knowledge 
of life and human nature is revealed in every 
tale. She goes deep, but never beyond her depth. 
She knows her world well; she knows the hearts 
and minds of men and women, and she knows 
how to tell a story. Her characters are very 
human, and their life dramas are vividly real. 
Tales of Destiny (an alluring title, that!) is 
commended to those who like good short stories, 
and to those who appreciate fine literary work- 
manship. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons publish in very attractive 
form Mr. Henderson’s latest book, Richard Wag- 
ner. The admirers of Mr. Henderson’s other 
books, The Story of Music, Preludes and Studies, 
etc., will find here a worthy successor to those 
favorite volumes. 

Mr. F. Berkeley Smith, son of F. Hopkinson 
Smith, has written a charming little book, The 
Real Latin Quarter (Funk & Wagnalls). Mr. 
Smith is himself an ex- student of the famous 
Quartier, and his book shows his love of the life 
there and his thorough familiarity with the 
scenes and types he pictures. His pages pulsate 
with the enthusiasm of youth. 

In Simon Newcomb’s The Stars G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons have given to the public a work of special 
interest and value. Professor Newcomb’s astron- 
omy is brought up ty date in his first chapter, 
in which he reviews recent progress in astronomi- 
cal research, and discusses the revelations of the 
spectroscope and the observations at the Lick and 
Harvard observatories. 
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THE NEW 
Harpers WEEKLY 





EGINNING with the issue of July 5th, 
1902, HARPERS WEEKLY will become 
unique among the periodicals of the world. 
Cover It will have a new cover, printed in colors 
and designed to indicate the distinctively 
American quality of its contents. 


Form It will have a new form, more modern, com- 
pact, and attractive, and easier to handle. 
Illustrated The illustrations, for forty-five years the 


Section most artistic and best published, will surpass 
the WEEKLY’S own standard. 
Editorial Under the present editorship, the WEEKLY’S 
Section “Comment” has become famous, and is to-day 
far more widely quoted than any other similar 
expressions of opinion. The department has 
become so important, in fact, that it will be 
greatly amplified in the new form, filling an 
entire section, and containing, in addition 
to “Comment,” the latest information regard- 
ing books, popular science, and finance. 

Size The number of pages will vary in accordance 
with requirements, but in no case will adver- 
tisements be permitted to diminish the number 
of pictures or quantity of text. The first num- 
ber will comprise thirty-eight pages, including 
a double-page picture in colors. 

Policy Its chief aim will be to help Americans to 
equip themselves mentally and morally for a 
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successful performance of the task of world- 
wide civilization which confronts their country 
in taking, at the beginning of the century, 
first place among the nations of the earth. 

Regular contributors to the columns of the 
WEEKLY comprise W. D. Howells, Mark 
Twain, Anthony Hope, Richard Harding Davis, 
Robert W. Chambers, Gilbert Parker, E. S. 
Martin, Booth Tarkington, Sydney Brooks, 
Henry Loomis Nelson, John Kendrick Bangs, 
Carl Snyder, E. W. Townsend, Hamblen Sears, 
and many specialists and younger writers 
whose names promise to become equally 
familiar. 

The regular edition of the WEEKLY has 
increased nearly twenty thousand copies in 
the past six: months; it is this encouragement 
which has induced expansion upon the same 
lines of conduct that has won so signal a mark 
of public appreciation. 

The subscription price of the WEEKLY 
is four dollars a year, but we want every cul- 
tivated man and woman in America to have 
an opportunity to become acquainted with 
it in its new form. We have decided, there- 
fore, to make an exceptional offer. 

We will send you the new HARPERS 
WEEKLY for three months on receipt of fifty 
cents. 

This offer applies only to subscriptions 
beginning with the issue of July 5, 1902. 


Remit to 
Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS 


From the New York Herald 
“ HARPER'S WEEKLY, under the editorship of Mr. George Harvey, is establish- 
ing a new record for itself. It is remarkable for the number, variety, and excel- 
lence of its illustrations, especially the colored ones, which mark an epoch in the 
history of illustrated weeklies. The editorial columns are forcible, terse, and 
interesting. Altogether, the new management is to be congratulated on its 
success. 


From the New York Sun 
““ HARPER’S WEEKLY, the old and always admirable friend of many thousands 
of our own friends and readers, has surprised them and us this week by a new mani- 
festation of energy and artistic and literary resourcefulness. The change of form, 
methods and make-up is a marvellous improvement, accomplished under the spirited 
editorial management of Mr. George. Harvey.’” 


From the Philadelphia Times 


“ HARPER’S WEEKLY is a really broad and able national weekly. It is a credit 
to the ample resources of modern printing and illustration.” 


From the New York Mail and Express 


“It is ‘ up to date’ in all departments. . . . Contains tne pest work procurable 
here and abroad.”’ 


From the New York Journal 


“ The influence of a vigorous personality is seen on every page. 


From the New York World 


“On every page it anticipates and meets the public wants in the field which 
HARPER’S WEEKLY so admirably fills.” 


From the New York Commercial Advertiser 
*“ An uncommon degree of interest attaches to HARPER’S WEEKLY, not merely 
on account of the promise of good things contained in an array of well-known names 
among the contributors, but also because of the evidence it offers that with the 
assumption by Mr. Harvey of the editorial chair this periodical is entering upon 
‘a new and distinctly promising era.” 


From The Standard 


*‘ One of the most pronounced hits of modern journalism has been made by the 
new pages of ‘Comment’ in HARPER’S WEEKLY. The paragraphs are un- 
signed, but at their head is printed a list of contributors, which includes such names 
as William Dean Howells, John Kendrick Bangs, Henry Loomis Nelson, E. S. 
Martin, Edward W. Townsend, Henry Mills Alden, and others from week to week 
of equal note. Not the least interesting point about these paragraphs is the re- 
markable extent to which they are copied all over the country—probably more 
than the contents of any other periodical. The spirit of the paragraphs is wholly 
patriotic and optimistic, and their general effect brilliant. They set the highwater 
mark for modern journalistic enterprise.” 




















HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPERS MAGAZINE 





RS. HUMPHRY WARD’S great new novel, the THIRD in- 
stalment of which appears in HARPERS MAGAZINE for 
July, has already attracted more attention than any other serial 
in years. Jeannette L. Gilder says, in the Chicago Tribune: 
“There is no doubt in my mind that Mrs. Ward stands head and 
shoulders above all the novelists of the day. If ‘Lady Rose’s 
Daughter’ goes on as it has begun, it will be Mrs. Ward’s most 
popular story. When we begin ‘Lady Rose’s Daughter’ we know 
that we have something good at once.”’ 


"T HERE are eight short stories in the July MAGAZINE. Among 

them are: “The Warrior’s Mother,’’ a subtle and strong 
love story of a new type, by Mrs. Stepney Rawson; “Clarence’s 
Mind,”’ a rollicking humorous story, by Chester Bailey Fernald; 
“The Chevalier and the Baby,” by Eugene R. White; and “The 
Deciding of Encarnacion,’”’ by Henry S. Kirk. Alice Brown con- 
tributes a characteristic story entitled “A Hermit of Arcadia.”’ 
van Tassel Sutphen has written a delightful little love story called 
“Letters Post” ; and there is a musical story, “ In Payment Thereof,”’ 
by Mary Knight Potter. The story which has been selected for 
illustration in color is a little Parisian sketch, in which an Angora cat 
is the chief character. It is called “ Zut,” and it is by Guy Wetmore 
Carryl. The drawings, in color, are by Frank Verbeck. Other 
artists who illustrate stories in this number are Albert Sterner, 
John Wolcott Adams, M. Eckerson, and Fletcher Ransom. 


MONG the notable special articles in the number are: “Sum- 
mer Life in Andalusia,’ by Benjamin H. Ridgely, with illus- 
trations in color by Lucius Hitchcock; “Falconry of Today,” a 
poetic sketch, by Vance Thompson, with drawings by H. S. Watson; 
“Words and their Ways in English Speech,”’ by Professor Kittridge, 
of Harvard; “ What the Astronomers are Doing,”’ by Professor Simon 
Newcomb; “ The Real D’Artagnan,”’ by Charles Sellier; a valuable 
literary article on “Elizabethan Dedications,’ by Edmund Gosse, 
with many reproductions of dedications from rare old books; a 
nature paper of great interest on “ Nature’s Airships,’’ by A. J. Grout, 
and another paper of interest on “ American Private Forests.’’ There 
are many other essays and poems in the number. Among the latter 
is “Cap’n Goldsack,” by William Sharp. A striking picture in color 
illustrating this poem is the frontispiece of this notable number. 
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hildren grow to enjoy bathing 

through pure delight in the snow- 
white lather of Ivory Soap. It is 
pleasant to use, it is thoroughly cleans- 
ing, it is safe. 


Ivory Soap— It Floats. 














